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Orthodoxy and the Future of 
Western Christianity 


John Rossner 


The sub-committee on Anglican-Orthodox relations at the 
1968 Anglican Lambeth Conference prepared a brief under the 
chairmanship of the Bishop of Montreal suggesting that Orthodox 
theologians be invited to enter with Anglican theologians into joint 
encounter with those contemporary philosophical, psychological, 
social and ethical issues which at present pose as obstacles to the 
basic elements of Christian belief in Western society. This suggestion 
was subsequently incorporated into the report of the Lambeth 
Conference on pages 138 and 139. In its final form it was 
unanimously adopted by the archbishops and bishops of the 
Anglican Communion and issued as an invitation to Orthodox 
theologians and scholars ... 

“... to share increasingly with our tasks of common con¬ 
cern, such as the following: 

1. Integration of modem biblical scholarship into a contem¬ 
porary extension of the great patristic tradition, the tradition 
in which the Fathers brought the light of the latest culture 
of their day, its philosophy and science, to an understanding 
of the truths of revelation. 

2. Revitalization of a theology which is both fully Orthodox 
and at the same time contemporary, using modem modes 
of thought and expression to convey the reality of man’s 
encounter with the facts of God’s creation, incarnation, and 
redemption of the world. Such a reformulation should be 
the contemporary expression of our common commitment 
to the faith of the early, undivided, ecumenical Church 
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and of our determination to continue to present that faith 
in the future ... 


3. Consideration of the great social issues of the day such 
as economics, morals and medicine, and the just society.. 

It is, of course, impossible to predict what kind of implementa¬ 
tion the various Anglican theologians assigned to joint Anglican- 
Orthodox discussions will expect to give to these words of 
exhortation to a “reformulation” or “revitalization of a theology 
which is both fully Orthodox and at the same time contemporary.” 
But the statement is open both to an interpretation and implementa¬ 
tion which would presumably be acceptable to the Orthodox 
churches as well as to several other interpretations and implementa¬ 
tions which might not be. I feel that it would be helpful to focus 
attention upon this fact from the outset. 

In offering to contribute this article I should like to make 
it clear that my intention is not to write as an Anglican, nor 
even, conversely, as a sympathetic apologist for the Orthodox 
point of view to my fellow Anglicans. Rather I should like to 
write as nearly as possible as an (small “o”) orthodox Christian 
in matters of Faith, and as a professor of comparative religion 
in methodology. I am motivated solely by the desire to call 

attention to several issues which I think theologians of both 
traditions will have to face candidly before proceeding to any 

kind of successful implementation of common objectives. Many 
of these issues stem from rather basic questions concerning the 
relationship of Divine Revelation to human reason or, more 
specifically, the relationship of the divinely-inspired content of 
the Church’s scriptures, creeds, early conciliar definitions, and 
her general tradition of faith and life to the changing modes of 
philosophical and scientific thought in the civilizations and cultures 
in which she has lived and to which she addresses herself. 

Western theologians today are generally well aware of the 

fact that the Orthodox churches have endeavoured to model 
themselves upon the classical Christian Tradition, which was 
definitively formulated in the age of the Councils and Fathers 

of the early Church. It is therefore singularly appropriate that 
Orthodox scholars be asked to bring the gifts of their particular 
insights and perspectives to the challenge confronting all Christians 
in the novel phenomenon of secularization in Western culture. 
The process of “secularization” of Western culture makes it 
increasingly difficult for any kind of Christianity to survive and 
to express itself with integrity in Western Europe and the Americas. 
It has already curtailed the life-style of Christianity in Eastern 
Europe in the more virulent guise of state-sponsored militant 
atheism. But it was, after all, precisely such an encounter with 
the then contemporary pagan culture of Greece and Rome which 
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engaged the Fathers of the ancient Church to whom Orthodox 
theology is so devoted. If the Orthodox paradosis is indeed a 
living Tradition of encounter between the Kingdom of God and 
this world which the Son of God entered in order to redeem and 
restore, then the task to which the Anglican bishops have called 
their Orthodox brethren is indeed already their own God-given 
vocation; the demonstration of the relevance of their Orthodox 
paradosis to contemporary problems in the life and thought of 
Christianity in Western civilization should not only be possible 
for Orthodox scholars and churchmen... it should be compulsory. 

The Fathers present us with a model of the method which 
Christians today should use in confronting the Babel of alien 
faiths and ideologies around them which are either all or in some 
part inimical to the Christian faith. Christianity’s first apologists 
were men who confronted the religious, intellectual, and moral 
problems in the cultural milieu of the Roman Empire which would 
have otherwise prevented the acceptance of the Gospel. Note that 
they did confront those problems and did not retreat from them. 
That is the first point. But the second point is equally important. 
They confronted those problems not on the secular world’s terms, 
but on their own terms. That is to say, they took the positive 
concepts and language of Greco-Roman religion and philosophy 
from pagan writers and turned them from obstacles into aids in 
the understanding and communication of the Christian kerygma.^ 

Today we find two tendencies in the Christian theological 
world which are non-patristic: one is the reactionary approach 
embraced by Tertullian but rejected by the early Church which 
would retreat from the world and its natural faiths, ideologies, and 
problems; the other is an unrealistically liberal approach which 
would indeed be ready not only to confront but also to embrace 
uncritically many elements of secular philosophical and ideological 
perspective which are really incompatible with Biblical faith and 
Orthodox Christian Tradition. The former method is that of 
those who think that the Christian faith is primarily a static 
“propositional” affair which cannot withstand a genuine reformula¬ 
tion into contemporary thought in the open arena of public 
competition; the latter method is that of those whose basic 
concept of the object of their commitment is either confused or 
weak and who are impressed by the authentic and good elements 
of secular philosophies and movements to the point of forgetting 
what the kerygma has to say to them. Neither of these methods 
can be right if the Fathers were right. 

The method to which the Anglican episcopate has actually 


*For insight into the way the Fathers did this see Werner Jaeger’s 
excellent essay. Early Christianity and Greek Paidea (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard Univ. Press, 1961). 
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committed itself in issuing its invitation to Orthodox theologians, 
if one studies its actual wording, is the patristic method."* But the 
implementation of such a process of “revitalization” or “reformula¬ 
tion” of Christian thought, if it is to be acceptable to Orthodox 
dieologians, must not proceed in such a way that the fulness of 
Orthodox Tradition and the Biblical kerygma is subordinated to 
the more limited concepts and language of post-philosophical 
Western man for the sake of either contemporaneity or facility in 
communication. There may be, in some cases, no suitable parallels 
in contemporary secular thought for some of the Church’s doctrines; 
and where this is so such uncongenial doctrines cannot be abandoned, 
underplayed, or distorted simply because they cannot be easily 
explained to people reared in the contemporary milieu. On the 
other hand, Orthodox theology should be ready to make every 
legitimate attempt to reach people where they are with the 
Gospel and the Church by the use of those many new and useful 
categories of thought and expression that modern philosophy, science 
and culture make available. I have every reason to believe that 
the intention of those Anglicans who framed this document was 
consonant with Orthodox theological commitments on both of 
these points; but knowing the varieties of theological opinion 
present in the Anglican Communion today it would be unrealistic 
to assume that every Anglican theologian assigned to future 
dialogues with the Orthodox will understand or appreciate such 
commitments. 

To call for a “revitalization” or “reformulation” of theology 
one must first believe, as the Fathers did, that all truth, whether 
theological, philosophical, or scientific, is ultimately from God... 
and therefore potentially capable of becoming a conceptual vehicle 
for the presentation of the Church’s faith. On this score both 
Anglican theology and Orthodox theology agree. But difficulty 
arises over the question as to the limits of that Faith itself, and 
as to what elements of Christian teaching and practice are essential 
to its wholeness. For example, all Orthodox theologians agree 
that there is no question but that the Tradition or Paradosis of 
the Church includes such items as the invocation of the saints. 
Within Anglicanism teaching of this practice is found in 
Anglo-Catholic circles but often vehemently rejected elsewhere. 
That, however, is a minor problem when compared to the basic 
requirements of fidelity to early conciliar definitions of Trinitarian 


*Note that the word “reformulation” in the Lambeth suggestion does 
not have to mean changing or abandoning the canonical conciliar definitions 
of the primitive ecumenical Church; on face value it implies rather the 
apologetic presentation of the ideas contained in these definitions in a 
form relevant to the usages of modern thought and expression as far as 
it is possible to do so within the framework of a commitment to the early 
Church. 
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and Christological doctrine as canonical starting-points for con¬ 
temporary meditation upon the Christian faith itself. While 
Anglicanism is officially committed in her formularies to the faith 
of the Fathers and early Councils (without naming or numbering 
them), as well as to the classical Trinitarian and Christological 
doctrines, there are nevertheless some Anglican theologians and 
clergy who enjoy good reputations without seeming to know what 
this requirement implies. This does not worry Anglicans, who 
trust that their ecclesiastical “ethos” will carry them through; but 
it does worry their Orthodox brethren. Furthermore, there is the 
added problem of the infiltration into Anglicanism here and there 
of elements of the newest liberal Protestant theological jargon 
which would deny “Transcendance,” speak of God as Dead, and 
posit agnostic questions about the continued existence of the soul 
after death, etc. While it is not fair to characterize this as an 
acceptable Anglican position, as I have read a notable Orthodox 
theologian recently attempted to do in the records of an official 
Episcopalian-Orthodox dialogue, it is nevertheless perhaps symp¬ 
tomatic of the growing psychological gulf separating Anglicanism 
from Orthodoxy. 

For many years now higher criticism has encouraged a skeptical 
attitude toward the historicity of miracle stories of the New 
Testament in some Western theological seminaries, and encouraged 
the view that their “symbolic” message could be read from their 
context in the Gospel proclamation without necessarily accepting 
their outward facticity. While this method may have in fact 
helped some to understand the “message” of these miracle stories, 
it is nevertheless a concession to specifically Western positivistic 
and naturalistic philosophical assumptions which Orthodox theo¬ 
logians are not going to be as ready to accept as some Anglican 
theologians are prone to think. In liberal Protestant circles it has 
become fashionable to label incorrectly as “Fundamentalists” all 
of those (except Barthian neo-orthodox types) who take the 
Gospels at face value. This is again reflective of a psychological 
gulf between many Anglicans, who might tend to do this, and 
their Orthodox brethren who will not like to be called “Funda¬ 
mentalists” for their insistence upon a different understanding of 
things. And that is the crux of the matter—a different understanding 
of things. It is a psychological difference that is the issue. This 
psychological difference between the ethos of Anglicanism and the 
ethos of Orthodoxy must be faced squarely and honestly if any 
progress is to be made in any efforts toward a joint “revitalization” 
and “reformulation” of the Christian Faith. 

At this point it might well be asked why the Anglican bishops 
at Lambeth have asked for the inauguration of joint Anglican- 
Orthodox theological endeavour along these lines. I should like 
to suggest that it might well be precisely because there was some 
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awareness, however varied from man to man at Lambeth, that 
the task of adequate “revitalization” and “reformulation” of 
Christianity in contemporary terms is a task which may well 
require some ingredients which Western Christians today, whether 
Anglican, Roman Catholic, or Protestant, simply do not possess 
in the right proportions or degree of balance. These are: (1) a 
sacramental and devotional life nurtured consistently by a credal 
and liturgical commitment to a living Tradition fashioned upon 
classical Christian Orthodoxy minus the Medieval, Reformation, 
and Counter-Reformation accretions of Western churchmen, and 
(2) sufficient detachment from the peculiar warpings of those 
specifically Western philosophical and psychological perspectives 
which have already prevented many Western theologians from a 
successful confrontation with such currently dominant cultural 
demons as “scientific reductionism” and “pragmatic atheism.” 

There are reasons for the psychological blind spots in the 
Western theological approach which should be clear to any 
impartial student of history. In order to gain understanding of 
possible areas of “missionary” contribution by Orthodox theologians 
to their Western brethren it would be well to consider here briefly 
the historical origins of some of the more salient weaknesses in 
the Western psyche whenever it attempts to present the Christian 
faith in modern secular surroundings. 

For the past four centuries in the religious and ideological 
history of the West there has been a continuous process of radical 
desacralization of the concepts by which man understands himself 
and his world. There is nothing really new in the attempt to rid 
religion of the “Transcendant” or to rid God's world of its 
unfathomable mystery. It did not begin with three “radical” 
theologians named Altizer, Hamilton, and Van Buren in the 
movement known as “Christian Atheism” in the mid-1960’s. It 
really began in the 16th and 17th Centuries when European 
philosophers were impressed with the successes of the new natural 
sciences of the Renaissance and proceeded to (1) limit man’s 
sources of knowledge to sense perception of the exterior world, 
and (2) exalt the human “rational” faculty into the role of an 
all-sufficient arbitrator of man’s own destiny. 

Before that time, from the beginnings of recorded human 
history in the 33rd Century B.C. onward in the Ancient Near 
East, human societies had been oriented toward the sacred. 
Supernatural power in one form or another had been considered 
an essential and primary factor in man’s self-orientation toward 
the world of his daily experience. Even the attempts of some of 
the ancient Greek philosophers to supply solely “rational” or 
natural-causal explanations for the origins and modes of operation 
of the world did not succeed in unbalancing the basically “sacral” 
character of the classical civilizations of Greece and Rome. 
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Judaeo-Christian Monotheism, although utilizing the “rational” 
methods and concepts of Greek philosophy, itself remained in one 
essential sense a “sacral” religious culture. While it “de-sacralized” 
“nature” itself by proclaiming God as Himself above and beyond 
nature and history, the Judaeo-Christian tradition nevertheless 
made man’s self-orientation widiin the world thoroughly dependent 
upon a sacred Revelation from a Transcendant Deity whose Being 
was thought of as inaccessible to the limits of profane human 
reasonings, and Whose means of revelatory access to the minds 
and hearts of men was by no means limited to the empirical 
perceptions of the five senses. Human reason, led by faith or 
trust in His Revelation, could follow but never either lead or 
fully comprehend His mysterious ways in nature and history. That 
is why classical Orthodox thought, as formulated especially in the 
writings of St. Clement of Alexandria, St. Justin Martyr, St. 
Irenaeus, and others, accepted human religious and philosophical 
insights as aids but not as self-sufficient guides to the fullness of 
God’s Truth as found in the living Christ, or the Eternal “Logos” 
of God. In classical Christian Tradition, therefore, philosophy 
became the “hand-maiden” of theology •.. not its master. 

In terms of contemporary Orthodox teaching this principle can 
be put even more simply. We learn about persons not primarily 
through our own rational study of them, but rather through their 
personal revelation of themselves to us... communicated in words 
and actions. In the case of God, who is Personal, it is the same. 
In the Monotheistic Tradition therefore man does not learn about 
God primarily through his own rational study of Him, but 
throu^ God’s own Self-Revelation in “words and deeds” in man’s 
historical experience. Now the immediate recipient of this Revelation 
is a community of persons in history; for Christians this would 
have to be the Church... beginning with old Israel, the patriarchs 
and prophets, through the inauguration of the New Covenant in 
Christ, in the apostolic mission, and in its continuation in the 
present as a focalization of the human sphere in which the Kingdom 
of God is accepted. This implies a continuity of development of 
faith and life, a “paradosis” within a human social organism, “the 
Body of Christ”... which on its outward side will always appear 
as an “institution” with dogmas, doctrines, an ethic, cultic rites, 
mores, etc., distinguishing it from the other religious and secular 
ideolo^cal groupings of mankind. This, of course, is an international 
institution, but contrary to Roman Catholic understanding, it is 
not organized according to worldly conceptions of authority and 
systematization. Within it, pastors, theologians, and teachers 
nevertheless assume an obligation to refer constantly to the 
principle of Revelation, through Scripture and Tradition, to look 
to the living Christ in the living Church, for inspiration and 
guidance in presenting the Faith. Reason, and the philosophical, 
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psychological, and scientific insights of man in any given culture 
may be used as aids in enriching, interpreting and understanding 
this Faith; but human reason and its conceptualizations in any 
given culture or era may never be allowed to lead, but only to 
follow, the insights of Revelation. Revelation may never be distorted 
or abandoned on any point simply because the tools of human 
reason are inadequate to deal with it. 

The recurring theological deficiency of Western theology is 
its failure to observe this principle. The temptation to distort 
Revelation into conformity with current prevalent philosophical 
attitudes toward nature and history has limited the Gospel and 
enervated the apologetical approach of Western Christendom for 
the past several centuries. The seeds of this trouble were present 
in Medieval Scholasticism, and in different ways in both the 
Reformation and Counter-Reformation theologies. Within the 
Western ecclesiastical sphere an “unbaptized” autonomous philo¬ 
sophical understanding began to limit and distort the picture of 
what normative Christian Orthodox Tradition had to say, especially 
among the “Reformers,” on almost every matter from sacramental 
doctrine to the practice of the invocation of the saints. And 
outside of the orbit of Western ecclesiastical influence entirely 
the European Renaissance now began for the first time in human 
history to produce the beginnings of a truly “secularized” culture 
in which “reason” alone was thought to be self-sufficient. 

Intoxicated by the tangible successes of the new scientific 
method employed by Copernicus (d. 1543), Galileo (d. 1642), 
Kepler (d. 1630), Francis Bacon (d. 1626) and Sir Isaac Newton 
(d. 1725), “Deists,” such as Thomas Hobbes (d. 1679), John 
Toland (d. 1722), and John Locke (d. 1704), sought to limit 
man’s acceptance of religious ideas to those things which can be 
empirically derived and rationally demonstrated from man’s 
“natural” experience in the world. Rene Descartes (d. 1650), 
often called the “father” of modern Western philosophy, already 
had made a sharp distinction between the “subjective” order of 
human consciousness or “thought” and the “objective” order of 
“extension” in which physical objects exist. Each of these orders 
operated by separate universal laws. Science could study the 
“objective” laws of things in “extension” by means of reason; but 
man has no access to direct knowledge of anything, in the last 
analysis, except his own thoughts which may or may not correspond 
to whatever the things are in themselves that exist in “extension.” 

This distinction between the “subjective” and “objective” orders 
of existence is the cornerstone of the modern psychological and 
philosophical theory underlying the different methods by which 
Western sciences and humanities have proceeded, each in its 
separate direction. The “subjective”-“objective” distinction has 
rendered valuable insights into man’s self-understanding in both the 
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sciences and the humanities by freeing him from the inappropriate 
applications of methods of scholarship from one of these areas to 
the other. For example, it encouraged Western theologians, especially 
liberal Protestants, to study “subjective” phenomena, whether 
psychological or religious experience, according to methods suitable 
to these areas rather than attempting to study them by imposition 
of “scientific” methods of “objective” measurement and evaluation. 
When such imposition of “scientific” methods had been tried by 
the “Rationalists” of the “Enlightenment,” who were enemies of 
Monotheistic religion, it had proved an effective “reductionist” 
instrument for the denial of all Transcendence, including the 
existence of God and the human soul. Philosophers like Immanuel 
Kant (d. 1804) and theologians like Friedrich Schleiermacher 
(d. 1834) and Albrecht Ritschl (d. 1889) effectively answered this 
attack by demonstrating that the laws governing man’s “subjective” 
consciousness were incapable of measurement or of either verifica¬ 
tion or of disverification by the rationalists’ criteria, and that the 
religious and moral consciousness of mankind developed within 
the context of the subjective interpretation of man’s own historical 
experiences. 

While the “Transcendent” was saved from the prying thrust 
of the scientists’ forceps and the evil gaze of the rationalists’ 
microscope, there was a price to be paid by Western religion 
for this particular form of rescue mission. That price can be 
measured in two directions: first, in terms of the “limitations it 
imposed upon God and man” within the liberal Protestant theo¬ 
logical tradition, and, secondly, in terms of the gulf it tended to 
fix, especially after the advent of the Existentialist Movement, 
between the activities of “rationalistic” philosophers and natural 
and social scientists on the one hand, and those theologians and 
humanists on the other hand who now gave themselves over 
completely to studies of the development of a human “subjectivity” 
nearly completely divorced from the context of “objective” criteria. 
It was a gulf between “nature” on the one hand, and human “sub¬ 
jective” experience, or “history,” on the other hand. This ^If has re¬ 
mained fixed to this day in the minds of Western theologians of the 
“Christian Existentialist” school including both Karl Barth and 
Rudolph Bultmann and their very dissimilar sets of disciples in 
Roman Catholic as well as Anglican and Protestant theological 
faculties.* Where accepted, this Geology has serious effects upon 
the Western churchman’s ability to give answers to such pressing 
questions as the relationship of man’s scientific and technological 


*The problem, however, is not universal in the West. Roman Catholic 
neo-Thomism and the traditional emphasis on the theology of the Creation 
and Incarnation in much of the Anglican tradition does not allow for the 
positing of such a gulf between “nature” and “history.” 
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achievements, on the one hand, and his religious and moral 
development on the other. Orthodox theology’s emphasis on 
“cosmic Redemption” and the “cosmic Christ” should have some¬ 
thing therapeutic to say when confronted with this kind of 
Western theological problem. 

But at the same time it would be a mistake for Orthodox 
theologians to minimize the seriousness of the problem which 
motivated Western “subjectivist” philosophers and theologians from 
Kant, Schleiermacher, and Ritschl, to Kierkegaard, and which 
still motivates Rudolph Bultmann and his followers. In 18th-century 
European thought “mystery” and “miracle” became synonymous 
with “i^orance” and “error of the mind.” God was either divorced 
from His Creation as irrelevant to the impersonal laws by which 
it operated, as He was by the Deists in England, or stripped of 
His Transcendence altogether and reduced to a synonym for 
“Nature,” as He was by Diderot and the Encyclopedists in France. 
Then the 19th Century was the century of Darwin, of Nietzsche, 
of Marx, of Feuerbach... and the century which at its close 
produced Freud. All of these men had one thing in common: the 
belief that man in some way “makes himself” in a world, perhaps 
irrational and merciless, but nevertheless decipherable in part by 
human “scientific reasoning,” a world operating by its own 
hard-and-fast impersonal rules. It was “the survival of the fittest,” 
whether by biological, social, economic, or psycholo^cal laws, 
laws that left no place for a personal God who was Creator and 
Redeemer of the weak, the oppressed, and the sinful. 

These ideas became the popular dogmas of a new and virulent 
secularism which penetrated and fashioned the cultural milieu of 
Europe, especially in academic circles and in social reform move¬ 
ments. It was rationalistic, materialistic, reductionistic, and 
atheistic—and it formed the dominant elements, for all practical 
purposes, in the mentality of millions of persons who were still 
carried on the census rolls of European nations as “Christians.” 
It was to this secularized or apostasized “laity,” as well as to 
millions of others stUl struggling to maintain their Faith, that 
individual thinkers in Protestant churches of the West addressed 
themselves with the new “subjectivistic” apologetic. Since there was 
no room left for an appeal to “reason” or “nature” as self-evident 
“proofs” for the existence or attributes of the Christian God, as 
the Deists had thought, 20th-century “Christian Existentialist” 
theology attempted to ground His existence in the (scientifically 
and objectively invulnerable) area of the subjective and personal 
categories of human consciousness. In our day both Catholic and 
Protestant “Christian Existentialists” have sought to make God, 
and the Biblical message about Him, relevant to modem men 
who, although they live and think by the rules of a scientific and 
technological world-view alien to that of the Bible, are also in 
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themselves still confronting daily personal questions of self-orienta¬ 
tion in a subjective world of relationships, an inner world in which 
the God of the Cross and the Resurrection could help them with 
life’s great existential issues of suffering, meaninglessness, despair, 
and death—issues which come to every man and with which no 
man may deal by the “objective” methods of reason or science. 

While the aim and motivation is noble, the result is not always 
consonant with classical Christian orthodoxy. Rudolph Bultmann, 
for example, is a “Christian Existentialist” very much concerned 
that modern man will not dismiss the Bible or the Christie 
kerygma as “pre-scientific” childishness because of its pictographic 
“objectification” of God in terms of an obsolete Ancient Near 
Eastern view of the natural cosmos. Therefore, he seeks to 
“demythologize” (“entmythologisieren”) or “de-objectify” and 
“existentialize” the content of the Gospel proclamation into such 
relevant statements about human life that the 20th-century hearer 
of these statements will recognize them as an “authentic” presenta¬ 
tion of the dilemma of his own present existence, in which the 
living Christ addresses him and offers his forgiveness, salvation 
and the Kingdom of God. This is already the perennial task of 
Orthodox homiletical and apologetical activity. But for Bultmann 
and most Western “Christian Existentialists,” both Catholic and 
Protestant, it usually also means discarding (to some extent, 
greater or lesser) insistence on the facticity or historicity (in the 
“common sense” meaning of that word) of the “objective” or 
outward event itself (whether a “nature” miracle, such as Christ 
walking on the water, a New Testament healing miracle, the 
Virgin Birth narratives, or the “physical” Resurrection itself).^ This 
practice is rejected by “conservative” Roman Catholics, Anglicans 
and Protestants, but widely indulged by all variety of “liberal” 
Protestants, Anglicans, and “progressive” Roman Catholics. 

Whenever an invitation is issued today to “revitalize” or to 
“reformulate” the Christian faith in contemporary terms, “con¬ 
servative” Christians (including Pope Paul VI) immediately suspect 
that the spirit of Bultmannian “entmythologisieren” might be 
lurking not far behind in the minds and hearts of the issuers of 
such a call. There is good reason for this apprehension; but there 
is also, of course, equal urgency that something be done to reach 
contemporary man with a presentation of the Faith that is 
comprehensible to him. This is a fact which “conservative” 


^This aspect of the “entmythologisieren” process reflects, from an 
Orthodox viewpoint, an unnecessary submission to naturalistic philosophical 
assumptions. It is “naturalism,” not science itself, that places limitations on 
“matter” in advance of our knowledge of its properties or possibilities when 
perfected into the service of the Divine “Energia” in moments of the 
kerygmatic revelation of the Kingdom of God. 
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Christians do not always fully appreciate. To be “Orthodox” and 
to be “conservative” are not synonymous. The Fathers testified 
to this in their day; we must do so today if the Christian faith is 
to survive. 

But survival in an enervated or heterodox form acceptable to 
the passing fads of contemporary worldly thought is not good 
enough. And this is precisely what much of the contemporary 
theology inspired by “Existentialist Christian” motifs is, in fact. 
Not only are “liberal” Protestants and “progressive” Catholics 
often guilty of “de-objectifying” the facticity of physical events 
in the Gospel narrative; there is also an attempt to “de~objectify” 
when it comes to the treatment of theological dogmas and 
propositions. Bultmann, for example, gives a clue as to his intentions 
in this regard when he says: “I am trying to substitute anthropology 
for theology, for I am interpreting theological affirmations as 
assertions about human life.”^ While it is indeed laudable to 
realize that all theological assertions about God have profound 
and immediate consequences for human life, for man’s own 
self-orientation, it is not true—according to classical Christian 
Tradition—to assert that such statements in themselves are not 
in the first place about God, but man. They are primarily 
metaphysical statements in human language about the nature of a 
Transcendent God. As such they are, for Orthodox Tradition, 
divinely-inspired statements of Revelation about God which are 
not exhausted by merely pointing out their implications for the 
existential condition of man. 

We might do well to heed the warning sounded by Professor 
John Macquarrie: “room must also be found for that transcendent 
element which cannot be existentially translated.”® As Dr. James 
Richmond has written in an excellent survey of the issues involved 
in this matter, “... the concept ‘God’ is one with a very long 
and complex history not identifiable (only) with the personal 
(‘subjective’) histories of individual believers . . . (it) has had a 
long history in the rational reflection of saints, theologians, 
philosophers and ecclesiastical councils, and has been gradually 
built up in and through this history... it seems hard for Bultmann 
to defend himself against the accusation that in using the term 
‘God’ purely existentially, he has so reduced its scope that he has 
transformed its traditional meaning”'^ 

This issue probably comprises the greatest single threat to the 
continued existence of Western Christianity. I believe that it is 


'Rudolph Bultmann, Kerygma and Myth, p. 107. 

®John Macquarrie, An Existentialist Theology, p. 243. 

Tames Richmond, Faith and Philosophy, p. 167. I am indebted to Dr. 
Richmond’s insights in my general treatment of this particular issue in this 
article. 
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precisely at this point that the “missionary” efforts of Orthodox 
theology must be brought to bear in discussions with Anglican, 
Protestant, and Catholic theologians. It is this tendency, promoted 
by four centuries of Western psychological and philosophical 
development, to denigrate the importance of “objective,” proposi¬ 
tional statements—whether Biblical and historical or “metaphysical” 
and theological—and to substitute “subjective,” “existential,” and 
“anthropological” ones, which lies behind much of the readiness 
of many Western Protestants and Catholics to abandon insistence 
on “dogmatic” distinctions. 

The urgency of this issue can only be appreciated when we 
observe that the motive force behind much contemporary “ecumania” 
stems from a widespread Western impatience with all “proposi¬ 
tional” doctrine. Eve^one in Western Christendom seems to want 
to get on with the “existential” problems of Christian living, worship, 
and social action without facing the question of what man can 
believe “objectively” about God, Christ and the Church’s historical 
Revelation—or how much the Church should insist upon one set 
of (“abstract”) teachings or “maps” rather than another in the 
perpetuation of her Tradition. 

Orthodox theologians would be wron^ to make the same 
mistake as “conservative” Western Christians and to attribute all 
of this to a “sloppy anti-intellectualism” or a “weak faith” on the 
part of “liberal” Protestants and “progressive” Catholics, ready 
to betray Christ and His Church. It is not this at all. But it is, 
rather, due to the wrong subjection of Revelation to Reason, or 
of theology to contemporary worldly philosophy, contrary to the 
patristic method. In this case the contemporary worldly philosophy 
which has (wrongly) gotten the upper hand is itself, as we have 
intimated, the product of conditioning of Western man by a 
development which has lasted for centuries. After Descartes, Hume, 
Kant, Schleiermacher, and Ritschl, modern Western philosophy 
and theology, contrary to the whole previous position of the 
Western religious and philosophical traditions, imposed the follow¬ 
ing limitations on man. These limitations, when accepted, also 
have profoundly distorting effects on doctrines implicit in the 
Theism of the Judaeo-Christian tradition as well as upon doctrines 
implicit in the classical Greek philosophy used by the Fathers of 
the Early Church to interpret the Gospel. These limitations, often 
accepted consciously or unconsciously today by Western Christian 
churchmen, are: 

Man cannot “know*’ directly the true nature of things*in- 
themselves, he can only “know” the effects of his own experi¬ 
ences upon himself, i.e., no “Metaphysical” quest for “essences” 
of beings is worthwhile. Man “knows” only by empirical sense 
perception and by reason “facts” about the “objective” order 
of things in “extension” and “facts” about the laws by which 
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things in this order operate... but these “facts” are not the 
things-in-themselves and may be erroneous representations: 
i.e., No “intuitive,” or non-sensory, or pre-experiential knowl¬ 
edge of God, man, or the world is possible; all creeds, 
doctrines, and precepts are products of the experiences of the 
human mind and are, therefore, secondary to realities-in- 
themselves and may be erroneous. Furthermore, if these 
creeds, doctrines, or precepts concern God or abstract values 
not perceivable through the senses in the “objective” order 
of “extension,” they are based even more especially upon 
conjecture, or the imaginative interpretation of one’s subjective 
experiences—and hence are negotiable. 

Not all of the consequences of accepting these limitations 
have been bad for Western civilization. In fact they have produced 
many blessings and allowed the development of a great “humanistic” 
tradition in the West which is really one of the greatest products 
of all human history. After the Peace of Westphalia in 1648, 
concluding the Wars of Religion, European man was sick to 
death of endless argumentation and cruel wars over the religious 
and philosophical doctrinal distinctions that divided Christendom 
and gave excuse for grosser political and economic nationalist 
self-interest among the nations. Descartes said, in effect, that 
man cannot know metaphysical realities anyway, and this was 
welcomed as thoroughly agreeable with the sentiment of the day, 
which was to get on with the pragmatic, and existential problem 
of peaceful co-existence and toleration among men. 

But this change in philosophical understanding, these new 
limitations on the importance of metaphysical and theological 
knowledge, were to create profound difficulties for any form of 
orthodox Christianity. We must remember that this was a secular 
limitation of what is considered “meaningful human knowledge” 
to either (1) sense perception or (2) reason. And this was 
quite foreign to the climate of opinion of the classical Greek 
philosophy used by the Early Christian Fathers in formulating 
Orthodox Christian faith. They believed, with Plato, that man 
was capable of pre-empirical or intuitive and direct contact with 
realities; even though his thoughts about those realities might 
often be erroneous, it was not because he was incapable of living 
contact with them—it was rather because his psyche, misled by 
their appearances and his own will, distorted his picture of 
them. Secondly, the Christian Fathers did not think that creeds, 
doctrines, or precepts were either based on conjecture or negotiable 
simply because they were not capable of rational demonstration 
or did not originate in the empirical experience of “objective 
extentional facts.” If one doubts this, one need only read of the 
fierceness of the theological debates and the acrimony which 
(even if offensive to modern humanistic sentiments) accompanied 
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the hammering out of the Church’s earliest formulations of Orthodox 
doctrine. 

To illustrate the discontinuity in methodology between early 
Christianity and modern Western theological perspectives, it might 
be well to compare this perhaps unfortunate but nevertheless 
almost “fanatic” insistence of the Israelite Prophets and of the 
Christian Fathers upon correctness of “doctrinal formulations” 
with the attitudes of the modern Western “fathers” of the COCU 
scheme for church unity in the United States. They have been 
reported as saying that doctrinal formulations were secondary to 
institutional reorganization or the achievement of organic unity, 
and could be worked out later by all of the participants in the 
new united body! I think that this attitude is a good example 
of the way that Western secular man’s evaluation of the limitations 
of reliable empirical knowledge has seriously affected and actually 
distorted the Western Christian’s understanding and presentation 
of Christianity. No doubt that many are even quite unaware that 
this is a change, a departure from the fulness of the Faith, which 
is concerned with (1) the quest for “being-in-itself” and meaning 
that can be communicated about that reality; (2) extra-empirical 
sources of knowledge, intuitive, revelatory, inspiration that does 
not result only from human experiences and human reason operating 
upon our “existential encounters with God in history,” but also 
from God to man directly, from Person to persons, much as 
E.S.P. operates, i.e. “without the senses.” 

The whole conception of the Church as a continuing Community 
of Faith in history is at stake here. Perhaps even Gnosticism 
posed no greater ehallenge to the Fathers of the early Church 
in their day. For, if the limitations of modern Western philosophical 
method are allowed to distort the patristic conception of the 
Church as the divinely-“guided” Body of Christ whose commitment 
to the fulness of God’s Revelation in creed, dogmatic symbol, 
and correctness of doctrine is not only possible but also un¬ 
changeable, then the future of Western Christianity will probably 
be a very short one indeed. The institutions resulting from 
world-wide merger schemes would become organizations reflecting 
little more than the spectrum of beliefs and attitudes fashionable 
in the wider environment of a pluralistic secular society. The 
power of the supernatural Gospel and its ring of world-changing 
authority, together with its social impact, would be less and less 
manifest. Conformity to the world, its attitudes and expectations, 
its philosophical myopia, would increase. By contrast, as we 
have already said, the way of the Fathers was not this. It was 
rather the submission of worldly philosophy to Christian theology 
as its “hand-maiden.” It was not conformity of the mind to 
this world, but rather the “renewal of the mind” by its attentiveness 
to the Mind and Spirit of God. 
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Today Western Christians usually limit the appeal to conscience 
to ethical matters, i.e. Christian social attitudes and actions, because 
ethical considerations are fashionable. Usually they do not realize 
that any further apostasy in credal and doctrinal commitments 
to the fulness of the mysteries of God’s Revelation in Scripture-and- 
Tradition in Christ’s Body could be far more disastrous than a 
continued ethical failure. It could sound the death-knell of Western 
Christendom. What, then, do I see as the alternative possibilities 
open to Orthodoxy as it confronts this dilemma in Western 
Christendom? 

1. Orthodox theologians and churchmen can, if they want 
to do so, retreat into a ghetto and watch the process of the 
inevitable restructuring of Western Christian ecclesiastical organ¬ 
izations into great doctrinally vacuous sects as if it had nothing 
to do with them. But to do this would be a failure in “mission.” 

2. Orthodox theologians and churchmen can themselves fall 
victim to philosophical and psychological Westernization, form 
“merger-schemes,” and give up their insistence on the primacy 
of dogmatic agreement with the fulness of Orthodox Paradosis 
before union. This would be tantamount to apostasy. 

3. Orthodox theologians and churchmen can continue their 
witness to the wholeness of Revelation in Scripture and Tradition 
by entering discussions, accepting invitations (such as that issued 
by the Anglicans at Lambeth) to revitalize the Christian faith, 
then patiently explaining why the contemporary limitations of 
Western philosophical and psychological understanding must not 
be allowed to distort or deform either the Gospel or the Paradosis 
of the Church. 

Needless to say, I think the third way is God’s way, both 
for Orthodoxy and for Western Christendom. 

This way would involve holding the line on perhaps what 
is one of the most offensive of Orthodox teachings for modern 
Western churchmen, i.e. the idea that the Orthodox Church is 
the only “true” Church. For, as I understand it, this means, not 
that Christ or the Holy Spirit is not to be found acting in His 
Redemptive power in Western Christian churches, but rather that 
they have all in fact become “heterodox,” or departed in some 
way from the balance and fulness of classical Christian Orthodoxy. 

This teaching, as hard as it is on Western ears, is at the same 
time perhaps a most necessary irritant of truth to jar Western 
churchmen into the realization that all of the 16th-century con¬ 
fessions of Western Christendom were in fact at least parfly 
heretical —some more than others. This applies to the Anglican 
39 Articles, the Lutheran Augsburg Confession, the Institutes of 
Calvin and the Westminster Confession, and the Roman Catholic 
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Counter-Reformation doctrines coming out of the Council of 
Trent in the 16th Century. 

Scholars today, across all denominational divisions, share a 
common knowledge of the New Testament and the early Church 
and of the subsequent development of Christian creeds, doctrines, 
and liturgical practices.^ This new knowledge demonstrates beyond 
doubt that Medieval Western Churchmen, including the Reformers 
and Counter Reformers, did not correctly understand nor correctly 
express in their writings the content of the classical orthodox 
paradosis of early Christianity. Modern Western churches, Protestant 
as well as Roman Catholic, embody to one degree or another the 
distortions of these 16th-century misunderstandings. The Orthodox 
Church, alone in all Christendom, is today free of these particular 
distortions, i.e. really orthodox. Nevertheless, Western churchmen 
of all kinds, even knowing this, usually try to slip out of all 
doctrinal involvement by saying simply that their particular 
denominations’ 16th-century confessions were merely “historically 
conditional” statements which do not bind them today. Somehow 
they hope by this ruse to avoid the painful responsibility of 
acknowledging that the founders of their confessions, for all of 
their goodness in difficult historical circumstances, were nevertheless 
“heretics.” 

Until such honesty is forthcoming, no real Christian unity 
can come about. For such unity must rest upon honesty in the 
open acknowledgement of historical confessional errors. The 
currently endorsed practice, recommended by COCU planners in 
the U.S.A. and by the United Church-Anglican scheme in Canada, 
envisions the drawing up of a contemporary statement of doctrine 
sufficiently ambi^ous (on every point from sacramental theory 
to the interpretation of the ministry) to allow members of each 
participating denomination to interpret it as consistent with the 
previous confessions of his former allegiance. And all of these 
previous confessions, for the most part the very same 16th-century 
formularies which are known by the best minds in the Western 
theological faculties today to have been either erroneous or at 
best quite unfortunate statements, will have equal authority in the 
new united church! 

While this method might be good enough for the achievement 
of organizational union among a group of denominations all of 
which know themselves to have been partly heretical in the 16th 
Century, it is not good enough for the Orthodox Church. The 


T^or an example of agreement on early Christian Eucharistic develop¬ 
ment note the writings of the Roman Catholic, Bouyer, the Anglican, 
Hebert, the Lutheran, Brilioth, and the Reformed theologian, Thurian. 
They are “Orthodox” in doctrine; their churches’ eucharistic formulae, 
however, remain the same 16th-century heresies. 
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Orthodox Church knows that it did not commit itself officially 
through an ecumenical council to any heretical doctrine, and has 
never bound itself by “confessions” of faith to a distorted picture 
of the universal Paradosis of faith, worship, and teaching which 
has been its unbroken life-line from apostolic times. Why should 
the Orthodox Church now abandon its God-given vocation to 
transmit its full Paradosis unimpaired to future generations by 
submitting it to equal treatment with the 39 Articles, the West¬ 
minster or Augsburg Confessions, or the proceedings of the Council 
of Trent—especially at a time when Western scholars themselves 
are in a position to recognize in her a potential model for their 
own dogmatic, credal, and liturgical reforms? 

The greatest contribution that the Orthodox Church can make 
to the West at this point involves standing firm in its conception 
of a Universal, Orthodox Christian Paradosis, uninterrupted and 
continuous through the centuries in its witness to the fulness and 
balance of faith and practice. Even the Western churches, Protestant, 
Catholic, and Anglican, find it necessary to give lip-service to such 
an ideal as a logically required ingredient for the “Coming Great 
Church of the Future.” But none of them can provide it! What 
continuity or agreement in an unbroken tradition of teaching from 
the early Church to the present exists in the Anglican Communion, 
for example, on such points as the invocation of saints, or (although 
they have never been the subject of an early conciliar definition) 
the various theories as to the mode of the Real Presence in the 
Eucharist, or the meaning of its episcopal form of polity? Even 
granting the possibility that contemporary Anglicans might be 
able to formulate a statement upon which they could all agree 
on these points, and one that might conceivably be acceptable to 
the Orthodox Church, what about the 16th, 17th, 18th, and 19th 
Centuries in Anglican church history? It is obvious that no claim 
to continuity or unbroken witness to the teachings of such a 
statement could be made. The various Protestant churches are in 
no position to do better, having for the most part lost even the 
little internal agreement on doctrine and sacramental emphasis 
that was left to them in the 16th Century after the Reformers 
finished their work. 

Then, finally, what about possible Roman Catholic claims to 
have transmitted an undistorted Paradosis from the early ecumenical 
Church? One need only look at the development of papal polity 
from the 11th through the 19th Centuries to see that something 
entirely new and unfortunate (alien to much of the whole polity 
of the patristic and conciliar earlv Church), came to dominate 
the whole psychology of Roman Catholicism whenever it attempted 
to deal with basic questions of authoritv and the sources of dogma. 
The deep divisions in Roman Catholicism today reflect that there 
is awareness of error in the development of papal polity. But no 
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one is yet officially free to admit this as an error in Western 
papal and provincial conciliar definitions after the schism with 
the Eastern Church, where the polity balance was maintained. In 
summary, the only ecclesiastical tradition in Christendom today 
which qualifies as a contemporary manifestation of the undistorted 
Paradosis of the primitive Church is that belonging to Orthodoxy.® 
Even on issues not finalized by an Ecumenical Council, the Orthodox 
Paradosis provides irreversible guidance for the settlement of 
current controversies among Anglicans, Protestants, and Roman 
Catholics. 

As a Western Christian I do not see any way ahead to an 
authentic form of Church unity which does not frankly acknowledge 
this fact from the outset, and then seek to engraft the positive 
elements of Western Christian ecclesiastical development onto the 
fabric of this Orthodox Paradosis. It is precisely here that I see 
the possible significance for the future of the Anglican invitation 
at Lambeth for a joint Anglican-Orthodox effort toward a “re¬ 
formulation” or “revitalization of a theology which is both fully 
Orthodox and at the same time contemporary.” For, the way 
ahead to authentic Church unity, as I see it, will involve simply 
dropping all 16 th-century (heretical) doctrinal formulae and other 
“confessional” statements by Western churches of the Anglican 
and Protestant traditions, and then issuing in its place such a 
contemporary statement of Orthodox Faith. In other words. 
Orthodox theologians today could conceivably use this invitation 
by the Anglican bishops as an opportunity to help Anglicans and 
Protestants to write dieir new and orthodox “confessions”~and 
then to press home the point that previous confessions must be 
dropped. Following this, the gradual achievement of an Orthodox 
mentality could be finally accomplished by incorporating all the 
necessary elements of teaching and liturgy into the Western 
churches. When this process was completed, formal reception into 
communion with the Orthodox Church could be provided by 
Pan-Orthodox action. Any sacramental elements or marks, such 
as apostolic orders, could be provided at the same time to those 
groups which might be in need of them. In this way none of 
these elements or marks will be imposed before the achievement 
of an Orthodox ethos where they can be appreciated (contrary to 
the presently recommended Anglican suggestion to impose their 
episcopal ministry on former Methodists or United Churchmen 
who, at this point, do not appreciate it). And who knows, perhaps 


*There have been, and are, glaring distortions in the human tradition, 
life, and custom of the Orthodox Church, as in all other institutions 
touched by man. But that is not what Orthodox theologians are discussing 
when they insist that the Orthodox Church is dogmatically and sacramentally 
undistorted. 
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some future reform council at the Vatican under another pope 
will even see its way clear to relegating all Roman Catholic councils 
after the Seventh Ecumenical Council to the status of provincial 
ones, and then issuing a contemporary and Orthodox reformulation 
of its polity.® Some Roman Catholic theologians have already 
suggested this. 

I realize, of course, that this proposal for Church Unity is 
not likely to be as widely acclaimed at present as the Blake-Pike 
proposal was a few years ago! But in the long run I wouldn’t 
be at all surprised if something like this actually came about— 
sometime after the various Pan-Protestant mergers now being 
planned have been put into effect and failed. At that point perhaps 
Western Christendom, or what little is left of it by then, will have 
witnessed the formation of a “super-church” among Anglicans 
and Protestants which will be incapable of inspiring or holding 
the allegiance of its members—and a Roman Catholic Church 
further torn by dissension and disaffection. Groups of Anglican 
and Protestant Christians might either abstain from joining in 
such Pan-Protestant mergers with the rest of their denominations 
from the outset, or even later on choose to disaffiliate. Groups of 
Roman Catholics may in the future, as parishes, dioceses, or even 
national churches, choose to break communion with Rome. Many 
of these will be lost to secularization or prevented by secularized 
perspectives from regaining an orthodox Christian perspective; but 
some of them will undoubtedly remain as a “faithful remnant” 
and seek out an affiliation with Orthodoxy. Remaining elements 
in Roman Catholicism may even succeed in effecting its recon¬ 
stitutionalization into the Orthodox Paradosis at some distant 
future point. 

In fee meanwhile the establishment of Western Rites by several 
jurisdictions in the Orthodox Church is a symbolic first step toward 
this ultimate reintegration of Western Christianity with the Orthodox 
Paradosis. For it is an embodiment of a declaration by Orthodoxy 
that the Orthodox Paradosis is not synonymous with the Byzantine 
Rite alone, with the Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom, the Liturgy 
of St. Basil, or any other of the many liturgies that have been 
known in the long history of the Church. Orthodoxy is not bound 
to any one ethnic or national culture, or any particular set of 
customs or language, or even to any particular psychology. I view 
the existence of the Western Rite as the sign of Orfeodoxy’s willing¬ 
ness to “baptize” into communion with itself the positive elements 
in Western ecclesiastical traditions since the Great Schism. Western 
Christians have produced many gracious treasures under the 
influence of the Spirit of Christ in those years. ITiere is a whole 


®There is nothing in Orthodox teaching which says that provincial 
councils can not err; many of them have, in fact. 
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legacy of art, music, poetry, literature, hymns, and a particularly 
Western spirituality which is not actually inconsistent with the 
Orthodox Paradosis. There are saints (although not formally 
canonized by Orthodoxy), martyrs, missionaries, and heroes for 
Christ by the thousands. There is a great legacy of scholarship- 
theological, philosophical, and Biblical—waiting to be reintegrated 
into Orthodoxy too. And not the least of the products of Western 
Christendom is a great tradition of Christian Humanism which 
has, to a large extent, provided the basis for the development 
of Western science and technology and their God-given blessings 
to the whole human race.*® 

No church which does not recognize these things as synergistic 
works of God-and-man is worthy of them. No church which 
cannot see Christ at work wherever He is, is worthy of Him. 
No church which is insensitive to the psychological needs of the 
People of God will succeed in leading them into the Kingdom of 
God. The Orthodox Church has passed the test on each of these 
scores. By establishing a Western Rite it has implicitly stated its 
willingness to help Western Christians to reintegrate their own 
rightful heritage into that context of wholeness, balance, and order 
which is the Orthodox Paradosis. Perhaps it will be in this spirit 
that Orthodox theologians and churchmen will respond to the 
urgent plea of some of their Anglican brethren at Lambeth for help 
with a “revitalization of a theology which is both fully Orthodox 
and at the same time contemporary.” Only God knows what the 
future really holds for Western Christianity; but perhaps Orthodoxy 
can play a significant role in that future. 


^®For an excellent summary of the ways in which Western Christianity 
provided the background and impetus for the development of both a 
Christian Humanistic tradition and modern Western science and technology, 
see Ernst Bentz, Evolution and Christian Hope, 
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New Theology and the Orthodox Tradition 


Theodore Stylianopoulos 


I 

The task at hand is to examine from the standpoint of Orthodox 
thought recent trends in Western theology known as “new theology.” 
The topic is timely and profoundly important for the Church 
and theology; but it is also complex and difficult for many reasons. 
First of all, assuming that the new theology and the Orthodox 
tradition can be compared, under what conditions and in terms 
of what considerations is their comparison fair and accurate? 
The new theology, on the one hand, is by no means a clearly 
defined structure of thought, but rather a broad front of theological 
work involving many authors who, apart from a common interest 
in interpreting Christianity in terms of the modern world, vary 
considerably in specific objectives, basic terms, proposals and 
presuppositions. The names Bonhoeffer, Bishop Robinson, van 
Buren, Cox, Vahanian, Altizer, Dewart and others, and the slogans 
“world come of age,” “secular Christianity,” “religionless Chris¬ 
tianity,” “dehellenization,” “death of God,” etc., bring to mind 
a variety of interests, problems and assumptions. Moreover, the 
concerns of “demythologization,” the “new hermeneutic” and 
“process theology” are not unrelated to the wide horizon of the 
new theology. Finally, the fact that recent series of publications 
have been entitled not only New Theology,^ but also New Directions 
in Theology Today^ and New Frontiers in Theology^ implies that 


^Ed. Martin E. Marty and Dean G. Peerman (New York: The 
Macmillan Company). 

William Hordern, General Editor (Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press). 



we are dealing not with a coherent body of theological thought, 
but precisely with frontiers and directions. Indeed, the expression 
“new theology” is a striking title for a diverse, complex segment— 
yet only a segment of the perplexing pluralism of twentieth-century 
Western theology and cannot be understood except in the broader 
context of the modern history of Western theology. In addition, 
the recent history of Western theology itself, assessed properly, 
must be viewed in its relation to the totality of Western culture. 

In contrast, an attempt to define the content and character 
of Orthodox thought must take into account the totality of the 
Orthodox tradition—Bible, Fathers, Councils, Canons, Worship, 
Piety and Theology—which discloses a new constellation of contexts, 
problems and presuppositions. Handbooks, monographs and articles 
on the Orthodox tradition clearly demonstrate that Eastern Ortho¬ 
doxy has its own history, ideology, spirituality and theological 
idiom.^ The difference in style, spirit and problems between 
Orthodox thought and Western theology is often emphasized. Over 
a hundred years ago Alexis Khomiakov paired off Protestantism 
and Roman Catholicism in absolute contradistinction to Eastern 
Orthodoxy.® Today, with Orthodox in every corner of the globe 
and the great Orthodox Diaspora in Western Europe and North 
America, the situation of Orthodoxy has changed drastically, but 
Orthodox awareness of the difference between their tradition and 
the world in which they live has not been lost. “What is the 
theolo^cal world in which we live and with which we are called 
into ‘dialogue'?” asks Father John Meyendorff.® An indirect answer 
is given by another eminent Orthodox theologian who writes: 


®Ed. James M. Robinson and John B. Cobb, Jr. (New York: Harper & 
Row). 

*The following references are especially important: V. Lossky, The 
Mystical Theology of the Eastern Church (London, 1957); S. Bulgakov, 
The Orthodox Church (London, 1935); G. Florovsky, The Ways of 
Russian Theology (1937), in Russian, with a portion appearing in modern 
Greek in ©eoXoyia, *AXf|0£ia Kal Zcof] (Athens, 1962), which also 
includes substantial contributions by other Orthodox theologians; H. 
Alivisatos, Proces-verbaux du premier Congres de Thiologie a Athines 
(Athens, 1939); E. Benz, The Eastern Orthodox Church (New York, 
1963); Die orthodoxe Kirche in griechischen Sicht, 2 vols., ed. P. Bratsiotis 
(Stuttgart, 1959); P. Evdokimov, UOrthodoxie (Paris, 1965); N. Zernov, 
Eastern Christendom (London, 1961); T. Ware, The Orthodox Church 
(Penguin Books, 1963); P. Bratsiotis, “The Fundamental Principles and 
Main Characteristics of the Orthodox Church,” and G. Florovsky, “The 
Ethos of the Orthodox Church,” in Orthodoxy: A Faith and Order 
Dialogue (Geneva, 1960). 

'Cited in Ware, p. 9. 

'“Orthodox Theology Today,” St* Vladimir*s Theological Quarterly 13 
(1969), 78. 
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It is a real blessing of God that Orthodoxy remained unaf¬ 
fected and untouched by Papalism, Scholasticism, the Renais¬ 
sance, the Reformation, the Counter-Reformation, and Ra¬ 
tionalism. But now it ought also to remain unaffected and 
untouched by the new anti-Orthodox theories of dehelleniza- 
tion, liberalism, syncretism in general... dogmatic minimalism, 
relativization of truth, the branch theory concerning the 
Church, the secularization of Orthodox worship, the “Death 
of God theology“ and what is generally called “modem 
theology.”^ 

Is it realistic, therefore, to attempt a direct comparison of 
ways of thinking so disparate? Contemporary Orthodox and Western 
theology seem to function on levels so vastly different that a 
direct and substantive engagement of the two would not likely 
escape a tinge of artificiality, unless accompanied by an inquiry 
into the reasons for their astonishing difference. In other words, 
a proper assessment of present-day Eastern and Western theological 
thought would seem to require not only a comparison of their 
stated positions, which mi^t lead to unfortunate off-hand dis¬ 
missals of each other, but also a search for the historical, theological 
and methodological reasons behind those positions. 

The present paper therefore does not intend to examine the 
radical frontiers of Western theology in their diverse specificity, 
which from an Orthodox viewpoint would in any case appear 
utterly meaningless, but rather the broader context of the major 
problems which gave rise to these frontiers, problems shared in 
varying degrees by all of contemporary Western theology, Protestant 
and Roman Catholic, with the exception of the most conservative 
circles in Roman Catholicism and the literal fundamentalists 
among the Protestants. But first, in order to establish the basis 
for the need of the task as proposed, let us review three studies 
by Orthodox scholars who deal with issues discussed in modern 
Western theology. 


II 

Christos Giannaras, a stimulating theologian in Greece, not 
long ago published an extremely interesting and well-informed 
Or&odox critique of the “death of God” issue.® Giannaras deals 


^oannis Karmiris, “Contemporary Orthodox Theology and its Task,” 
ibid., pp. 18-19. 

*“Zx6X.io *Op0o66^ou ot6v ©dvaxo toG ©eoG,” Zuvopo 37 (1966), 
12-22. It appeared also in the author’s book Ttpioi xfjv *Op9o6o^(a 
(Athens, 1968), a refreshing work of high prophetic criticism in contem¬ 
porary Orthodox theology. 
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chiefly with Nietzsche’s idea of the death of God and follows 
Heidegger’s opinion that Nietzsche’s declaration “God is dead” 
was intended as a denial of the supernatural world in general, 
the realm of ideas and ideals or, as Giannaras finally interprets 
it, as a rejection of the God of European metaphysics. Giannaras 
goes on to offer another alternative to the “absence” of God and 
to the nihilism of Nietzsche, namely, the alternative of the “un- 
knowability” of God which can lead to Christian faith, provided 
a living encounter with God is sought at the level of experience. 
He bases his arguments on the negative or apophatic theology of 
Dionysius the Areopagite, a type of rigorous Christian agnosticism 
which radically rejects the possibility of a conceptual apprehension 
of God, while staunchly affirming the reality of experiential 
communion with Him by means of metanoia and in the context 
of the life of the Church. 

This response is not far from our concern and is so typically 
Orthodox that, even though Giannaras does not relate it to the 
recent debate of the “death of God” issue, it deserves further 
attention. If Heidegger’s understanding of Nietzsche’s declaration 
as a denial of the supernatural, presumably on empirical rational 
grounds, is correct, dien Giannaras is undoubtedly right in his 
proposal of negative theology. To an excessive rationalism or 
empiricism which might seek verification of God’s transcendence— 
a stumbling-block for modern Western theology as well—no 
Christian alternative seems possible other than the application of 
apophaticism as a corrective. There is an interesting parallel in 
the Pauline Epistles. To the Corinthians who boasted about wisdom 
St. Paul declared that the Word of the Cross, the Gospel, is foolish¬ 
ness (I Cor. 1). This must not be taken as a programatic principle, 
only as a corrective.® So too in the case of apophaticism there are 
theological limits and historical qualifications. Historically, the fact 
that Hellenistic philosophy was certainly not unaware of apo¬ 
phaticism and that Gnosticism advocated a most radical form of 
it, reminds us that recourse to patristic negative theology is not 
without problems. Theologically, apophaticism has its limits as 
well, for its radical, absolutely unrelieved form would lead to a 
dead end and would undermine the biblical idea of revelation. 

The category of experience is also fundamental and, in view 
of the fact that not only Giannaras but many Orthodox theologians 
make ultimate reference to it, a brief observation on it may be 


•For it would be utterly absurd to preach the Gospel as foolishness in 
a programatic way, as though faith would have greater merit and Chris¬ 
tianity more validity if the foolishness of the Gospel were systematically 
emphasized. St. Paul himself often tries to prove his points with long 
arguments. 
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in order/® One may say that from one point of view, the category 
of experience is unassailable, but from another ambiguous. For 
those who come to a mystical encounter, their experience is 
self-authenticating and irrefutable. For those who do not (the 
majority of Christians) such an experience can either be discussed 
abstractly in rational terms or emotively in terms of their own 
experience, both of which entail ambiguities. The question of truth 
and the question of criteria of truth remain open. Experience is 
a profound word, the foundation of all religion, but it is also 
quite fluid. It is not a simple matter of either/or, right or wrong 
experience, but rather a matter of a variety of experiences, of 
which more than one in varying degrees may be right or wrong 
or neutral. It is interesting that by and large Christian theologians 
of all times, including our own, discuss and often quarrel about 
specific doctrines, customs, institutions, centers of authority, etc., 
but not about experience, although many understandably make 
ultimate appeal to it. Most of the serious conflicts and divisions 
in the history of Christianity have involved, at any rate, concrete 
issues, events, persons and ideas, rather than the question of 
religious experience. It is also interesting that in Western theology, 
which is by no means ignorant of the option of negative theology, 
the question of religious experience was central, especially in the 
nineteenth century, not only as an expression of Pietism and 
Romanticism but also as a reasoned theological grounding of the 
Christian religion. In the twentieth century, however, because of 
the impact of sociology and psychology, and because of many other 
factors as well, the objectivity of religious experience was put to 
the test, and appeal to experience in theological discourse was 
abandoned except in the case of the most conservative circles in 
Western theology. 

It might seem that we have withdrawn support from Giannaras’ 
proposal to counter the “death of God” declaration with apo- 
phaticism—the conceptual ignorance of God—together with an 
appeal to experiential sharing of His Life. On the contrary, 
Giannaras’ proposal, which marks the essence of the Orthodox 
way of life, can still be upheld, although with the above qualifica¬ 
tions on the epistemological level. Many Orthodox theologians, 
not necessarily Giannaras, occasionally seem to write in a grand 
style which admits of no inherent problems in Orthodox theology.^^ 


^®Is this a patristic argument? It might be extremely revealing to 
investigate historically the appeal to experience which plays so vital a 
part in twentieth-century Orthodox theological thought. V. Lossky, who 
has said that a Christian can and must experience dogma, would be a 
central figure to study in this regard. 

“An example of this is perhaps the previously cited article of loannis 
Karmiris, note 7. But it is only, or at least primarily, a matter of inherited 
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Qualifications such as the above, which are by no means new, are 
necessary in order not only to recognize that there is room for 
honest disagreement, but also to help bring a gracious note of 
epistemological modesty^'* to contemporary Orthodox theological 
discourse. With respect to the fine article by Giannaras, it seems 
fair to say in conclusion that, while it identifies the central issue, 
nevertheless it seems to lack adequate analysis of it. Moreover, 
the article does not deal—and, as mentioned earlier, does not 
assume to deal—with the question of the “death of God” in 
present-day radical theology, nor with the larger question of the 
reasons behind the recent debate on this issue. 

Another article relevant to our discussion is Veselin Kesich’s 
“Criticism, the Gospel and the Church.’”® In this article Professor 
Kesich comes to grips with modern biblical criticism, “with 
particular emphasis on Rudolf Bultmann and his meAod of 
demythologizing.”^^ The effort as such by an Orthodox theologian 
to attack frontally and specifically important issues of Western 
theology, while certainly not common within Orthodox scholarship, 
is extremely stimulating and refreshing. The article is laudable 
not only for the opening of new windows for the Orthodox, though 
admittedly with a disputatious spirit against the positions of biblical 
critics, but also for the accuracy of many observations. Two 
weaknesses seem to mar its total scope. First, from the start there 
is an urgency, completely sincere and well-intended, to disprove 
rather than to converse critically with Bultmann, an urgency which 
occasionally results in being unfair to the eminent scholar whose 
sincerity and good intentions we have no cause to doubt. While 
this urgency may be justified by the fact of Bultmann’s radicality, 
the unfairness comes when Bultmann’s positions are rejected without 
greater consideration of the reasons behind those positions and 
of how the latter fit into Bultmann’s overall program of theology 
and exegesis—a program which is, after all, closely reasoned and 
systematic. A second and related weakness is an apparent lack 
of awareness of the fact that, behind Bultmann, there are whole 
constellations of problems in philosophy, science, history, Geology 


style and theological mentality. It is certainly not willful, least of all in 
the case of Giannaras whose recent book exemplifies a rare instance of 
Orthodox self-criticism. See note 8. 

^®Many Roman Catholic and, in particular Protestant theologians are 
extremely sensitive to this virtue and, although they might build strong 
cases for their arguments, they wish to retain what Sam Keen calls 
“epistemological humility” as regards knowledge of ultimate reality on 
purely empirical and philosophical bases. See his article “Hope in a 
Posthuman Era” in New Theology No, 5, p. 88. 

”5/. Vladimir*s Seminary Quarterly 10 (1966), 134-62. 
p. 134. 
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and hermeneutics with which Western theology has been wrestling 
for centuries. It is precisely the contention of our paper that, without 
sufficient consideration of the history of Western theology and 
scrutiny of the problems Western theology has had to encounter. 
Orthodox assessments of Western theological issues do not seem 
entirely adequate or legitimate. 

A final important study may be briefly examined. Father 
Stanley Harakas’ “An Orthodox Evaluation of the "New 
Theology’.”^® This study goes beyond the others in certain respects. 
It contains not only a concise and accurate description of both 
the variety and common interests of radical theologians, not only 
an Orthodox assessment of their position, but also a search for 
the reason why Western theology has had such a development. 
Father Harakas argues that radical theology is a logical consequence 
of a “fatal error” in Augustine’s doctrine of God which was later 
made into a fundamental given for all Western theology by 
Aquinas.^® Other Orthodox scholars, too, share the idea that 
Augustine, or subsequent reaction to him, is responsible for the 
modern problems of Western theology.^^ Father Harakas is careful 
to note that this thesis explains the development of radical theology 
in the history of Western theological thought only “in part.” The 
present writer is not competent to judge the correctness of the 
thesis. The idea that Augustine is the cause of Altizer can be 
accepted with great difficulty. However even if the thesis which 
Father Harakas supports is in substance correct, one could still 
argue that the more recent cause or causes of the phenomenon of 
radical theology may be far more worthy of consideration, without 
necessarily ignoring the distant past. This is an important point to 
clarify because other Orthodox theologians both here and abroad 
have spoken in sweeping terms about early and unfortunate muta¬ 
tions in the history of Western theology which resulted in today’s 
secular culture. It seems to us that, although generalizations may 
have their place, to trace the development of Western theology 
and culture to a single thinker or to a single theological doctrine, 
as if at that particular point the Rubicon was regrettably crossed 
and as if the course of Western theology and of Western Civilization 
would be set straight were that thinker or that doctrine corrected, 
is, to say the least, inadequate. For it is obvious that the complexity 
of the history of Western theology and culture is not being kept 
in view, particularly the fact that in the recent course of tWs 


^^Greek Orthodox Theological Review 12 (1967), 340-68. 

^^Ibid., p, 354. I am following the author’s language quite closely. 
*^^e, for example, Father John Meyendorff’s studies “Historical 
Relativism and Authority in Christian Dogma,” St, Vladimir*s Seminary 
Quarterly 11 (1967), 85, and “Orthodox Theology Today,” St, Vladimir*s 
Seminary Quarterly 13 (1969), 77-79. 
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long history new problems were seen, new forces released and 
new insights achieved which claim their own legitimacy and 
sustaining power, apart from any consideration of their remote 
origins. 

Modern Western theology, especially since the nineteenth 
century, is qualitatively different from medieval Roman Catholic 
and classical Protestant theology. Contemporary problems of 
Western theology often cannot be satisfactorily explained by 
reference either to medieval times or to antiquity, for the modern 
period of Western theology is not simply a logical development 
of its previous history. Since the Renaissance, the forces that 
shaped the world in which we live, forces outside of theology, 
have changed also the character of Western theology itself in 
important ways. To be sure, not all of current Western theology 
is modern, i.e., influenced by the new spirit. The majority of 
hierarchs, clergymen, laity and many theologians preserve in 
tradition^ ways the teachings and forms of piety of their respective 
Churches. But the majority of scholars who write about and teach 
literature on Christianity, one way or another, share the spirit, 
the methodology and the presuppositions of modern Western 
theology. It is consideration of these new forces and the problems 
which Aey create for theology that places one in the best position 
to understand the new theology of the West. Of course, it will 
not do to label these new forces as mere “humanism,” in order 
to dispose of them easily, nor does it suffice any longer to engage 
critically only the traditional doctrines of Roman Catholicism and 
Protestantism.^* We would fail not only to understand the nature 
of the recent issues, but also to appreciate their strength, or at 
least the intensity of their anxiety. For behind them lie, as we shall 
now see, new ideas and new insights, which have their validity 
and which, consequently, lay powerful claim to the minds of 
many men. 


particularly good example of this is *'Av0pco7Toc; Kal ©edvGpQitoc; 
(Athens, 1969), a collection of studies by the venerable Serbian theologian 
lustin Popovitch, translated into modern Greek. The book is a blend of 
surprising elements: a pious, spiritual air replete with Orthodox favorite 
terms; kerygmatic certainty about the truth of all things, especially 
Orthodox doctrine which has absolutely not a single inherent problem; 
sweeping condemnations of Roman Catholicism, Protestant and Western 
culture, and astounding arbitrariness. For Popovitch the entire West, lock, 
stock and barrel, is idolatrous humanism, an idolatry of man, reaching its 
zenith in the office of the Pope against whom the author pours pious 
invective (e.g., there are three falls in history: Adam’s, Judas’ and the 
Pope’s). One can be fair to this thinking only by recognizing that it is 
untouched by modem times and that it stems from a pious, sincere zeal 
to stand in absolute loyalty to the past. Nevertheless, it is as perplexing 
as some patristic hymns to Christian love followed by incredibly unkind 
words about heretics. 
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Ill 

A glance at the work of Rudolf Bultmann may be a stimulating 
point of departure in understanding the spirit and anxiety of 
modern Western theology* For Bultmann the basic problem is 
this: what does it mean to be a mature Christian in the twentieth 
century? How can a thinking man live fully in the modern world, 
i.e., in the light of man’s undeniably tremendous achievements 
and their implications, and at the same time live fully in the 
Christian tradition, i.e., in the light of Scripture and the traditional 
forms of Christianity? Many sincere and thinking Christians have 
raised this question from time to time. Bultmann’s effort to answer 
this question came in the form of an essay, written in the middle 
of World War II, in which he set down his proposal of the 
demythologizing of the New Testament/® It is not within our 
purpose to examine this proposal as such, but rather to point to 
the basic motivating problem behind it: modern science and 
technology, which have revolutionized our lives and, by penetration 
through all cultures, make universal claim upon the earth. The 
single most powerful new force in the history of the West, and 
now of the world, which Western theology, unlike Orthodox 
theology, has had to confront, is undoubtedly the rise of modem 
science, particularly the challenge of science regarding the truth 
and credibility of the Bible, itself a powerful life-source for 
Europe.®® 

The challenge of science comes in various ways, all of which 
question, directly or indirectly, legitimately or not, the Bible, 
Christianity and theology. We may point out at least three such 
ways: (1) the scientific experimental method of observation and 
verification which, with its persuasive results, concentrates immense 
light on man’s capacity to accomplish great achievements; (2) the 
objective results of science which have completely revolutionized 
man’s understanding of nature, his physical and emotional self. 


i»“New Testament and Mythology,’* Kerygma and Myth (London: 
SPCK, 1953), pp. 1-44. See also his Jesus Christ and Mythology (New 
York: Scribner’s, 1958). 

^®“The Reformation, for all its importance, may be considered a 
domestic affair of the European races... we cannot look upon it as 
introducing a new principle into human life... It is quite otherwise with 
the rise of modern science... [which] has practically recoloured our 
mentality so that modes of thought which in former times were exceptional 
are now broadly spread through the educated world.... Modern science 
was born in Europe, but its home is the whole world.” So, Alfred North 
Whitehead, Science and the Modern World (1925; reprinted New York: 
The Free Press, 1953), pp. 1-3, who goes on to argue that the origins of 
science have roots in “the medieval insistence on the rationality of God” 
{ibid., p. 12). See also the fascinating book The Origins of Modern 
Science by Herbert Butterfield (New York: The Free Press, 1966). 
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the earth and the universe; and (3) the impact of science on both 
the educated and popular minds. It is this last way—this new 
mentality—which, often quite wrongly, casts doubt on faith and is 
lured to various forms of idolatry of man. 

Thus Bultmann anchors what he sees as the necessity to 
demythologize Scripture on the fact that, for example, the cosmology 
of the Bible, with the earth sandwiched between heaven and hell, 
is completely obsolete for anyone who is exposed to the normal 
educational process of our schools. Bultmann’s simple vivid example 
may be easy to refute, of course, since we no longer live in the 
days of Galileo and Copernicus, and we have made an uneasy 
peace with science. Indeed most theologians today would not bat 
an eyelash in admitting that the cosmology of the Bible is wrong 
and unnecessary, and most theologians are anxious to affirm not 
the literal truth of Genesis 1, but the sovereignty of God as Lord 
and Creator. However, serious questions still arise: If the first 
chapter of the Bible cannot be taken at face value, what of the 
whole Bible? What of the amazing miracles in the Old and New 
Testaments, and the supernatural character of Christianity? If 
Genesis 1 is to be “interpreted” or “demythologized,”*^ should 
not this task be carried through all of Scripture? 

As far as the present writer is aware, no Orthodox theologian 
has ever tried to meet squarely these questions. Whether they can 
be answered satisfactorily or not is itself an extremely difficult 
query, but the fact is that the questions remain and tend to have 
a corroding influence on traditional belief. Think of what the 
difference in men’s view of the authority and credibility of the 
Bible would be if, for example, geologists and astronomers had 
confirmed that the earth and the universe came into existence 
about six thousand years ago, as the Bible roughly indicates, or 
if human fossils had not been found which date tens, even hundreds 
of thousands of years ago. In any case, questions such as these 
stand behind the radicalism of Bultmann and other radical theo¬ 
logians who consider traditional beliefs as inadequate for today 
and in need of substantial re-interpretation. For example, the biblical 
concept of the Holy Spirit as a supernatural power which penetrates 
things and dwells in the hearts of believers is, according to 
Bultmann, a mythological idea, made incredible by biology, and 
should be interpreted as meaning “the possibility of a new life 
which must be appropriated by a deliberate resolve. . .. Thus the 
concept ‘Spirit’ has been emancipated from mythology.”®* From 


must be carefully noted that, according to Bultmann, “demythol- 
ogizing” aims “not to eliminate the mythological statements but to interpret 
them.” Jesus Christ and Mythology, p. 18. Nevertheless, demythologizing 
is a form of elimination of the face value of scriptural statements. 

^^Kerygma and Myth, pp. 6, 20-21. 
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the viewpoint of traditional Christianity this is truly fantastic 
radicalism.®^ From the standpoint of the ancient Christian Fathers— 
even of those who erred and were judged as heretics—Bultmann 
would be condemned as the arch-heretic of all time. However, 
gross anachronism would be the charge against one who would 
make such direct comparisons without consideration of the time, 
the place, and the totally different set of problems and presupposi¬ 
tions involved in each case. 

The advocates of the new theology outdo Bultmann in radicality. 
Bultmann would seem to eliminate all miracles, but he affirms the 
one miracle of God’s act of redemption on the Cross of Jesus. 
Nor is he prepared to give up the idea of God’s transcendence or, 
one might say, the other-worldly nature of salvation.®^ On the 
other hand, the spokesmen for a new, religionless, secular Christianity 
wish not only to deflate totally the idea of the supernatural, 
including the notion of the transcendence of God, but seem also 
prepared to give full endorsement to modern secular society, the 
world ‘‘come of age,” which has no need of “the hypothesis of 
God,”®® or, at any rate, no use for the supernatural as an incentive 
to thought and action,*® Both Bultmann and the other radical 
theologians, however, are one in taking seriously the fact, the 
impact and the implications of modern science, and are also one 


®®Bultmann and others would point out that what is fantastic today is 
traditional Christianity with its beliefs about Creation, the Fall, inherited 
sin, angels, demons, etc. 

®^It is interesting to note that his book History and Eschatology (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1957), has the subtitle “The Presence of 
Eternity.” 

®®The dictum of LaPlace. Bultmann himself is careful to point out the 
distinction between the atheism of science which is a methological procedure, 
and not a necessary logical inference, and, on the other hand, the atheism 
which may result from the impact of science on modern mentality. See 
his perceptive essay “The Idea of God and Modern Man,” in World Come 
of Age, ed. R. Gregor Smith (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1967), pp. 
258-59. 

*®The advocates of a new secular Christianity, for example Harvey Cox, 
The Secular City (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1965), see seculariza¬ 
tion, the loss of traditional religious feelings and beliefs by many men 
today as the “deliverance” of man from the tutelage of religion and ancient 
world views, and they seem to celebrate the fact that the relation to a 
transcendental power in all spheres of life—business, industry, morality, 
politics, leisure—has been abandoned by many. They rightly emphasize 
man’s freedom, responsibility and capacity to shape his future, but, theo¬ 
logically, their mortal weakness is an almost unqualified yes to modern 
society, since for them the ancient Christian past has practically no author¬ 
ity. For Bultmann, on the other hand, the substance of the Christian 
Gospel as preached in the first century A.D. is still authoritative. 
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in honestly refusing to sacrifice their intellect by accepting world¬ 
views which for them are scientifically obsolete today. 

The second new intellectual force which has been a major 
problem in the history of Western theology, especially since the 
nineteenth century, is the modern study of history with its applica¬ 
tion of the critical historical method and its consciousness of the 
historical relativity of all truth.^^ A few brief comments on the 
historical method may disclose the problems that historical studies 
pose for theology. The critical historical method, in imitation of 
the scientific method, holds as ideal the objective treatment of 
historical data and places a high premium on the historian’s personal 
integrity and intellectual honesty. However, because the subject 
of history is ultimately man himself, whose motives in thought 
and action are often inscrutable in the present, let alone in the 
past, the historical method cannot attain the same degree of 
objectivity as that achieved by the scientific method. Nevertheless, 
the application of the critical historical method produced amazing 
results in secular history and was soon at work, consequently, in 
the study of sacred history, i.e., the Bible and Christianity.** The 
results were equally amazing, but often disquieting. It is important 
to note that the historical method, just like the scientific method, 
tends to place man, i.e., the historian, in the driver’s seat, trans¬ 
ferring the authority of the document under study to the historian 
himself in the sense that it is the historian who, exercising his 
trained critical judgment, must decide about the veracity of the 
contents and claims of his source.*® Obviously the danger of 
arrogance and subjectivity follows the historian at every step, 
but there are other historians to check his work, and although 
the possibility of error is never eliminated, historical studies can 
and have achieved considerable objectivity. 

The historical approach to the study of the Bible and to the 


®^The literature is immense. For a good introduction into the field 
from both the secular historian’s and the theologian’s viewpoint see the 
following: R. G. Collingwood, The Idea of History (Oxford: University 
Press, 1946); Hans Meyerhoff, ed., The Philosophy of History in our Time: 
An Anthology (New York: Doubleday, 1959); Herbert Butterfield, Man 
on his Past (Boston: Beacon Press, 1966); Van A. Harvey, The 
Historian and the Believer (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1966); 
Rudolf Bultmann, History and Eschatology (Edinburg, 1957). From the 
Orthodox side Father Florovsky’s article “The Predicament of the 
Church Historian,” in Religion and Culture, ed. Walter Leibrecht (New 
York, 1959), is of interest. 

^Although it must be emphasized that, because of the importance of 
historical studies for the Bible and Christianity, theologians themselves, 
especially scholars, contributed significantly to the development of the 
historical critical method. See Butterfield, pp. 15-16. 

®®CoIIingwood emphasizes this with particular force. 



study of Christian tradition have dominated Western theology since 
the nineteenth century. The tremendous advance of Roman Catholic 
biblical studies in this century, particularly in the last two decades,^® 
is but one impressive testimony to the persuasiveness of the historical 
method. The results, often revolutionary, have had a transforming 
impact on the nature of Western theology. Confining ourselves to 
the Bible, we shall point out briefly four different levels of such 
results which revolutionized Western theology and which are 
presupposed by contemporary radical theology. First, the accuracy 
of certain events as well as the accuracy of many ancient traditions 
about authorship and the manner of composition of certain books 
of the Bible were questioned by biblical critics. Hardly any 
contemporary Old Testament scholar accepts the tradition that, 
for example, the Pentateuch was written by Moses himself. Secondly, 
the variety in style and thought and the occasional character of 
other books of the Bible were noted. The style of the Pauline 
Epistles is considerably different from that of St. John’s Gospel, 
and the meaning of the dyad, faith and works, is different in the 
Epistles of St. Paul than in the Epistle of St. James. Third, not 
only the close connection of biblical language and concepts to 
the language and concepts of non-biblical documents was seen, 
but also the development of thought within the Bible was discerned. 
The creation story of Genesis has certain parallels in the non-biblical 
literature of the ancient Near East. Furthermore, angelology, 
demonology, and eschatology increase and change considerably 
in the history of the Jewish people. Fourth, and finally, as a 
consequence of the previous results the human element of Scripture 
was observed; and, together with the time-bound realization of 
the quality of Scripture, the yawning distance between the world 
of the Bible and our own world was fully perceived.®' 

To become conscious of all these elements concerning the 
Bible, however, means to modify the traditional notions of inspira- 


®®As an example of this, see the new Jerome Biblical Commentary, 
ed. Raymond E. Brown and others (New York: Prentice*Hall, 1968), and 
note the editor’s remarks on p. xvra. 

*This distance was most keenly felt once the eschatological and 
apocalyptic character of the New Testament was seen and was emphasized 
by Johaness Weiss and, especially, Albert Schweitzer. “I remember,” recalls 
Rudolf Bultmann in Jesus Christ and Mythology, p. 13, “that Julius 
Kaftan, my teacher in dogmatics in Berlin, said: ‘If Johaness Weiss is 
right and the conception of the Kingdom of God is an eschatological one, 
then it is impossible to make use of this conception in dogmatics.’ But 
in the following years the theologians, J. Kaftan among them, became 
convinced that Weiss was correct.” Bultmann himself often points out that 
such allegedly mythological New Testament ideas as the Kingdom of God, 
the Parousia of Christ and their imminent arrival, have been irrefutably 
disproven by the continuing course of history itself. 
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tion, revelation and the authority of Scripture, in order to allow 
for the human element to play its role. Western biblical scholars 
came to see that they could not view the Old Testament in the 
same way as St. Paul viewed it, nor the New Testament as St. 
Irenaeus or St. John Chrysostom saw it. Inevitably, the authority 
of Scripture itself was questioned. In what sense may Scripture 
be regarded as the Word of God and in what sense the word of 
man? How can the two be distinguished? Must a woman who 
lives in New York today obey St. Paul’s instructions to the 
Christian women of Corinth around 53 A.D. about covering their 
heads when in Church (I Cor. 11) and there letting only the 
men speak? (I Cor. 14). What of St. Paul’s hope that Christ 
would return from heaven during St. Paul’s lifetime, a hope which 
was not and has not yet been fulfilled? This is the sharpness of 
the second major problem of modern Western theology, a problem 
disclosed by historical criticism. It was especially within Protestant¬ 
ism, which claimed Scripture as its infallible bastion of truth, that 
the weight of this problem was felt most sharply, once the humanity, 
the relativity, even the fallibility of the Bible was seen. The radical 
theologians today presuppose all this, a fact which helps explain 
why they find it difficult to accept in the traditional fashion the 
authority of the Bible. 

Orthodox theology of the modem period, especially in Greece 
since the Independence War of 1821 and the establishment of 
universities in Athens and Salonica, responded with amazing 
receptivity to Western biblical criticism. For decades the biblical 
chairs of these universities have been occupied by competent 
scholars, thoroughly trained in biblical studies, who have fully 
endorsed the principles of historical criticism.^® It is the opinion 
of the writer, however, that biblical criticism has not yet found 
a comfortable place within Orthodox theology, since the potency 
of its revolutionary implications have not been fully perceived.*® 
However, if the recent phenomenal growth of Roman Catholic 
biblical studies, now in parity with Protestant biblical research, 
may be an example, there is considerable probability that biblical 
studies will in the future find their rightful place witthin Orthodox 
theology, too, bringing to it similar tensions. 

The final major background problem of modem Western 
theology, to which we can make only brief reference, is the 
ongoing conversation of Western theological thought with philosophy. 


*®See V. Vellas, the distinguished Old Testament Professor at the Uni¬ 
versity of Athens in Proces-verbaux du premier Congres, pp. 135-43, and 
in Die orthodoxe Kirche in griechischen Sicht, pp. 129-34. 

®®For more details see the article “Historical Studies and Orthodox 
Theology,” Greek Orthodox Theological Review 12 (1967), especially 
pp. 400-407. 
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The writer has no competence in this field. The following comment 
is offered with great diffidence. The most important development 
in the modern history of philosophy seems to be the collapse of 
traditional metaphysics. As one result, the existence of God, 
considered provable in the Middle Ages, was now deemed beyond 
the reach of pure reason. For Western theology this meant that 
God’s existence could no longer be assumed as rationally proven 
and that confidence in reason’s ability to deal with the metaphysical 
world and dogma was shaken. In the realm of the new theology 
today, Leslie Dewart’s controversial book, The Future of Belief, 
and his call for the dehellenization of the Christian notion of 
God,®^ seem to be motivated not only by the new historical 
consciousness, but also by these developments in philosophy. For 
Orthodox theology the challenge of philosophy comes to this 
epistemological question: how does Orthodox theology justify its 
discourse as meaningful? The question is extremely difficult, perhaps 
unanswerable, but it is there, and it creates tensions, or at least 
“epistemological humility.”®® 


IV 

We have pointed to three powerful intellectual streams—science, 
history and philosophy—which have deeply influenced Western 
theology. We have suggested that issues such as revelation, 
inspiration, the authority of the Bible, morality, the question of 
the relevance and the historical relativity of Christian truth, even 
the questions of the reality and the transcendence of God, derive 
their problematic character, most radically expressed in the various 
forms of the new theology, primarily from die new problems for 
Western theology posed by science, historiography and philosophy, 
rather than from doctrines and presuppositions of either ancient 
or medieval theology.®® We have hinted that it may be both 
unfair and artificial to assess these issues from the secure ground 
of the Orthodox tradition, untouched and unstffected by the 


®^See the cogent historical observations against Dewart by J. Pelikan, 
“The Past of Belief,” in The Future of Belief Debate, ed. G. Baum (New 
York: Herder and Herder, 1967). Note also Lonergan’s article “The 
Dehellenization of Dogma,” reprinted in the same volume. 

®®See note 12. 

agree with Father Harakas (see above) that the question of the 
transcendence of God and, consequently, of His relationship to the world 
is a central one in contemporary radical theology and, for that matter, in 
all modern Western theology. But the sharp problematic of the question 
arises from scientific and philosophical considerations rather than from 
the Augustinian presuppositions of Western theology. 
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intellectual revolutions of the West, without simultaneously con¬ 
fronting the problems for Western theology which were created by 
these revolutions. We may now ask whether or not contemporary 
Orthodox theology ought to engage frontally these new problems. 

Indeed, it is by no means obvious that it should do so, first 
of all, for internal reasons. An earnest attack on these problems 
by Orthodox theologians may well have the following consequences. 
The Orthodox understanding of the Bible may change radically. 
The authority and significance of the Fathers may need careful 
reconsideration. The role and place of dogmatic theology may need 
review. A more rigorous theological discourse, as far as method 
and cogency of argument are concerned, may have to be developed, 
and a more direct scholarly critical debate, now not in particular 
prominence among Orthodox theologians, may have to be initiated, 
all of which might cause serious tensions. The fact that it is not 
rare for Orthodox theologians today to quote Fathers as Protestant 
theologians used to quote the Bible clearly indicates that, should 
these new problems be taken up, future conflicts within contemporary 
Orthodox theology might be avoided only with great difficulty. 

But, for external reasons, too, it is by no means advisable 
to confront Western theological problems, when the total setting 
of Western theology and of Western Christianity is viewed. The 
history of Western Civilization since the Renaissance and the 
Enlightenment, bearing the impact of science, historiography and 
philosophy on its culture and ideology, is marked by certain 
basic one-way shifts at all levels of life and thought, shifts from 
authority to freedom, from faith to reason, from deep respect for 
tradition to increasing fascination with progress, from a feeling 
of inferiority over against the past to a sense of superiority over 
the past, ilie insights of modern science, historiography and 
philosophy created a dominant ethic of critical judgment, over¬ 
whelming the traditional Christian ethic of belief.®^ In its wake 


®Tor a thorough analysis of this tension experienced today by the 
Christian intellectual see Van A. Harvey, The Historian and the Believer^ 
subtitled “A confrontation between the modern historian’s principles of 
judgment and the Christian’s will-to-believe.” Harvey shows that the tragic 
dilemma of the Christian intellectual is not whether or not to believe, but 
what to believe and on the basis of what criteria. I agree, but it seems 
to me that Harvey wrongly assumes the unquestioned validity of the 
historian’s “principles of judgment,*’ which for Harvey seem to include 
the presuppositions of physical science. Thus he silences any attetmpt of 
the past (e.g., the Bible) to speak authoritatively to modern man. A clearer 
distinction between the province and limits of science, philosophy and 
historiography would have made this excellent book both more incisive 
and more hopeful. The work of Wolfhart Pannenberg is extremely helpful 
and is more promising in this respect. 
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Western Civilization brought secularization,®* first as a stream, 
now as a mighty sea engulfing all of Western culture and the 
entire globe. The consequences for Western Christendom have 
been jolting. Western Christianity and Western theology were 
placed on the defensive and, although Western theology tried 
heroically to fight, subdue, domesticate, make concessions to and 
be relevant to the new forces, nevertheless both Western Christianity 
and Western theology steadily lost ground. Today, voices from 
within Western theology itself not only approve but even celebrate 
the freedom of the modern world from tutelage of religion and 
advocate that Christians stop talking about God altogether. However, 
diis fundamental question remains: Outside of the circle of 
specialists, is anyone listening even to these voices? May it not 
be that the modern world has been so thoroughly secularized and 
has drifted so far into a modern paganism, that even the most 
radical reinte^retations of Christianity cannot reach it? For it 
cannot be said that contemporary Western theology in general, 
and the new theology in particular, with their sharp awareness 
of the need to be relevant, have shown success in converting the 
world to any form of Christianity, including secular Christianity. 

And how successful has Orthodoxy been? These are grave 
issues. The future of Christendom is at stake. While it may not 
be advisable for Orthodoxy to encounter the theological and 
cultural problems of the West, one wonders whether or not it is 
possible for Orthodoxy to ignore them. Geographically, the Orthodox 
Church itself is now totally exposed to the modern world, not only 
in the Diaspora, but also in Orthodox native lands where seculariza¬ 
tion has taken hold. Thus the task of Orthodox theology is not 
simply one of dialogue with Western theology in some isolated 
glass vacuum. This type of dialogue involves mainly a small circle 
of specialists rather than society at large, which keeps to its own 
path and seeks directions from sources other than theology. 
Orthodoxy is called also to another front of vital importance, the 
confrontation with modern secularized culture, which its own 
Orthodox people increasingly absorb.*® 


®*Since Gogarten many Protestant theologians have drawn a sharp 
distinction between secularization—the loss of the sense of the sacred 
accompanied by a sharper awareness of man’s historical loneliness, which 
they endorse and defend with isolated biblical notions—and secularism—“a 
new closed world-view which functions very much like a new religion.” 
So Cox, The Secular City, pp. 20-21. However, grave reservations must be 
expressed as regards the historical justification of this distinction, its 
functional significance and its theological validity. 

®®See Father Alexander Schmemann’s description and critique of 
secularism and its inroads into Orthodox parishes in America in “Problems 
of Orthodoxy in America: The Spiritual Problem,” St. Vladimir*s Seminary 
Quarterly 4 (1965), 171-93. 
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Can Orthodox theology reverse or at least check the tide of 
secularization which seems to be running against Christianity? 
Can Orthodox theology succeed where Western theology seems 
to be failing? Or can it stimulate or make significant contributions 
to Western theology so that a cooperative effort may succeed? It 
seems utterly presumptuous to raise these questions in view of 
Orthodoxy’s situation both in the Diaspora and in its native lands. 
We must begin at more modest levels. The issues are too big and 
too complex. Easy solutions are not available. Wisdom and good 
will are required. Cooperation between Orthodox and Western 
theologians is of paramount importance. Orthodox theologians 
who are concerned about these issues and are concerned about 
deepening the theological dialogue with Western colleagues may 
find the following suggestions helpful. 

First, absolute humility is required. Orthodox theology has 
not been exposed to the Renaissance and the Enlightenment, nor 
has it struggled with the achievements and implications of scientific 
research and historical studies. It has achieved neither the erudition 
in biblical and patristic studies nor the philosophical sophistication in 
dealing with modern intellectual problems that Western theology 
possesses. Therefore, in offering scholarly critiques and faith- 
suggestions to Western colleagues, Orthodox theologians must do so 
with absolute care and humility for fear not only of offending the 
law of love but also of falling prey to ignorance. 

Secondly, Orthodox theology must partially accept certain 
undeniable and legitimate achievements of Western theology 
as regards both the study of the Bible and Church history. It 
must open itself to the historical approach to Scripture and the 
Fathers, so that, perceiving the human element therein, it may 
become more dynamic and flexible in its imderstanding of Scripture, 
tradition and the Church. 

Third, then and only then, Orthodox theology, not having 
felt the winds of excessive rationalism and not having been shaken 
by the sharp awareness of the radical relativity of all truth, might 
be able to convey something of its experience of the mystical 
presence of God and to witness to the abiding dimension of Chris¬ 
tian truth. At least in its profound respect for Christian antiquity 
and in its sense of the eternal authority of Scripture and the 
Creed, Orthodox theology may serve as an anchor to twentieth- 
century Christianity which theological radicalism seems prepared 
to dissolve. 

Fourth, because Orthodoxy has not experienced the burning 
compulsion to be relevant, it may be able to raise the question 
“Relevant to what?”, pointing to the risk of compromising the 
tmth of the Christian Faith. It may be able to show that communica¬ 
tion is a two-way street, that modern man must not only be 
addressed but must listen too, and that the world is not only an 
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object which must be persuaded, but also a subject which must 
have ears to hear. From its own experience Orthodoxy may be 
able to show that, not careless freedom but wise discipline, not 
new morality but obedience to God’s commandments, not the 
spirit of the secular but the spirit of prayer and of worship, are 
the prerequisites for being open to God. 

Fifth and finally, Orthodox theology certainly has something 
to teach about the question of meaning and its relationship to 
the conceptual content of the Christian Faith. In its essence 
Orthodoxy combines, as we have seen, apophaticism—the epistemo¬ 
logical ignorance of God—with practical spiritual and ethical 

endeavor nourished especially by prayer. The first is a corrective 
to acute ratiocination of the Faith, the second opens the heart to 
God’s presence—precisely what is needed by those who seek to 
find meaning by extracting it from valid concepts. Not conceptuality 
but the life of faith, prayer, moral effort and self-criticism—all 
done, as St. Paul would advise, for the sake and on the basis 
of Christ, love and edification—is the chief source of meaning. 
Not conceptual theology but belonging to the community of the 
faithful, commitment to Christ and to the Christian way of life 
are primary. 

Orthodoxy carries no obscurantist impulses, but it understands 
that theology is only an expression of, not a substitute for, the life 
of faith and of obedience to God. Epistemologically, Orthodox 
theologians must, on the other hand, truly come to feel and freely 
come to admit the humility which negative theology implies. That 
is to say, they must become more flexible with regard to questions 
of abstract theological structures and more cognizant of the fact 
that Christian faith is precisely an invitation to faith and to a 
way of life, rather than a secure apprehension of propositional 
truths. It belongs to the intrinsic nature of Orthodoxy to emphasize 
that God is not primarily an abstract concept, but an awesome, 
mysterious reality. Christ is not a philosophical key, but a person. 
His life, death and resurrection are not notions, but events. The 
new age, inaugurated by Christ and communicated through the 
Spirit, is not an idea, but an historical experience of the Church. 
And we pray that Orthodoxy may bear genuine witness to Him 
through its actions, its love, its service to others, so that the world 
may see, believe and praise His Name. 
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Leavened and Unleavened: 
Some Theological Implications 
OF THE Schism of 1054 


John H. Erickson 


As one of the most dramatic and portentous events of the 
Middle Ages, the schism of 1054 has merited meticulous scholarly 
treatment/ But while its outlines are well known, interpretations 
of the schism have varied. The traditional assessment would see 
the events of 1054 as marking a definite break or rupture, caused 
by the ambitions of the Reform Papacy or by the natural rebellious¬ 
ness of the Byzantine Church, depending on one’s point of view.* 
Recent scholarship, on the other hand, has tended to minimize the 
importance of 1054, with one school of interpretation arguing 


^Particularly important are the investigations of Fr. Martin Jugie, 
whose conclusions are set forward in his Le schisme byzantin (Paris, 1941), 
and the many books and articles of Anton Michel, the most important 
of which is Humbert und Kerullarios I and II, Quellen und Forschungen 
der Goerresgesellschaft 21 and 23 (Paderborn, 1924 and 1930)—hereafter 
abbreviated as Humbert und Kerullarios, A convenient summary of their 
findings and extensive bibliography is provided by Richard Mayne, “East 
and West in 1054,” The Cambridge Historical Journal 11 (1954) 133-148, 
on whose presentation these introductory pages heavily rely. The author 
at this time wishes to thank especially Fr. John Meyendorff, St. Vladimir’s 
Orthodox Seminary, Prof. Jaroslav Pelikan, Yale University, and Dr. 
Robert Somerville, Columbia University, for their assistance and advice 
in the preparation of this article. 

®Thus L. Brehier, Le schisme oriental du Xle siecle (Paris, 1899); 
V. Laurent, “Le schisme de Michel C6rulaire,” Echos d’Orient 31 (1932) 
97-110; A. Fliche, La Reforme Gregorienne I (Louvain, 1934); W. Norden, 
Das Papsttum und Byzanz (Berlin, 1903). 



that the real schism of East and West had occurred long before,’ 
and another school emphasizing the fact that Byzantium and Rome 
continued to enjoy friendly ecclesiastical relations well beyond 1054/ 
All these interpretations share at least one characteristic: a 
tendency to neglect or underestimate the religious questions raised 
in 1054. This is not too surprising, given the nature of these 
questions. The Greek polemicists of the day castigated the Latins 
for their dietary habits, for failing to sing “Alleluia” during Lent, 
for fasting on Saturdays, but above all for their use of unleavened 
bread—azymes—in the Eucharist. In response, the Latins extended 
the debate to such problems as clerical celibacy and the wearing 
of beards by the clergy. From at least the time of Baronius, 
historians have regarded all these issues simply as pretexts, devoid 
of religious significance, cunningly seized upon by Michael 
Cerularius to arouse the emotions of the masses and to further 
his own ambitious schemes.® Modern dogmaticians of both East 
and West, tacitly consenting to this judgnient, have directed 
attention instead to the questions of papal primacy and filioqueJ^ 
Yet in 1054 and for several decades thereafter, neither of these 
issues was given much emphasis, at least by the Byzantines. Papal 
primacy (or rather preeminence) is never directly attacked. Even 
Michael Cerularius refers to the Pope with the greatest respect 
and prefers to cast the blame for the whole affair on his old 
enemy Argyrus, the Byzantine military governor in southern Italy, 
or else on the “Franks.’” Though Humbert perhaps pushes the 
claims of the See of Peter beyond the limits set by previous 
generations, the East seems not to have noticed. Peter of Antioch, 
for example, can still expound the theory of the Pentarchy as 
though the position of the Papacy had not changed since the 8th 


*Thus Jugie, op, cit. 334-45 et passim; and Michel, “Von Photius zu 
Kerullarios,” Romische Quartalschrift 41 (1933) 125-62. 

^Thus W. Holtzman, “Die Unionsverhandlungen zwischen Kaiser Alexios 
I und Papst Urban II im Jahre 1089,“ Byzantinische Zeitschrift 28 (1928) 
38-67; B. Leib, Rome, Kiev et Byzance a la fin du Xle siecle (Paris, 
1924); et al, 

®Caesar Baronius, Annales Ecclesiastici (ed. Antonio Pagi) vol. 17 
(Lucca, 1745) 99, 101. A more recent elaboration of the same theme is 
presented by Anton Michel, “Schisma und Kaiserhof im Jahre 1054: Michael 
Psellos,” UEglise et les Eglises (ed. O. Rousseau) I (Louvain, 1954) 
351-440. 

^Eg, J, Karmires, “The Schism of the Roman Church,” Theologia 21 
(1950) 37-67. 

^Michael Cerularius, Ep. I ad Petrum Antiochenum, ed. Cornelius 
Will, Acta et Scripta quae de controversiis ecclesiae graecae et latinae 
saeculo undecimo composita extant (Leipzig, 1861)—hereafter abbreviated 
as Will-pp. 174-175. 
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century.® Likewise the filioque problem, so prominent in the 9th 
century, receives comparatively little attention in 11th century 
anti-Latin polemics. To be sure, in 1053 there was a disputation 
on the subject between the Greeks and Latins at Bari, for which 
the Pope prepared a list of prooftexts from Paul and upon which 
Humbert probably based his Rationes de sancti spiritus processione 
a patre et But the Constantinopolitans themselves at first 

ignored the issue. Only after Cardinal Humbert castigated the 
Greeks for dropping filioque from the Creed did they resurrect 
the appropriate works of Photius;^® and even then it was only 
Theophylact of Bulgaria who chose to center his attention on the 
problem.^^ As the amount of ink and parchment expended would 
indicate, for most Byzantine churchmen of the 11th and 12th 
centuries the principal point of disagreement with the Latins was 
not papal primacy or filioque but rather the use of unleavened 
bread in the Eucharist. As one patriarch of Antioch writes: “The 
chief and primary cause of division between them and us is in 
the matter of azymes.... The matter of azymes involves in summary 
form the whole question of true piety.’”® 

Those of humbler station, both Latins and Greeks, seem to 
have shared this judgment. As modem historians have pointed 
out, chroniclers of the period mention the schism of 1054 only 
in passing;^® but when they do mention the schism, the sole cause 
given for it is the issue of the bread of the Eucharist. The 
earliest such Byzantine reference remarks simply, “Patriarch Michael 
Cerularius expunged the Pope from the diptychs on account of 
the azymes.’”* On the Latin side, Cardinal Humbert’s bull excom¬ 
municates Cerularius and his followers as “prozymite heretics, 
and the Vita of Leo IX states that in his pontificate arose the 
“heresy of the leavened-breaders.”^® On a popular level as well, 


•peter of Antioch, Ep, ad Dominicum Gradensem, Will, 21 If. 

•Humbert, Rationes, in Humbert und Kerullarios I, 97-111; for Synod 
of Bari see esp. pp. 101, 121. For Leo’s work, see Humbert und 
Kerullarios II, 292-294. 

^^Humbert und Kerullarios, I, 81-82. 

“Theophylact, Libellus, Will, 229-253. 

“John IV Oxita, De azymis 2 (ed. B. Leib, “Deux in^dits byzantfns 
sur les azymes au d6but du Xlle siecle,” Orientalia Christiana 2 [1924], 
113): Td ydp pdXioxa Tf]<; 7rp6q ^Ketvouq biaKptaacoq fjpiv alTicbtaTov, 
t6 TTEpl Tcov ^axi... T6 hk tcov d^Opcav Ttspi aOxd [ikv teCvei 

Tfjq eOaeSsiaq t 6 KScpdXaiov. Trans. Timothy Ware, Eustratios Argenti: 
A Study of the Greek Church under Turkish Rule (Oxford, 1964) 113 n. 2. 

“See Mayne, op, cit. 137 n. 24. 

“A 12th century gloss to Cedrenos* Compedium historiarum, cited by 
Michel, Humbert und Kerullarios I, 31. 

^^Excommunicatio, Will, 154. 

^^Vita Leonis IX, II, 9 (ed. J. M. Watterich, Pontificum Romanorum 
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both Latins and Greeks recognized the problem. For example, 
most contemporary accounts of the crusades recount at least one 
occasion on which the Greeks purify an altar after a Latin rite 
mass has polluted it.^^ 

Even if we subscribe to the prevailing opinion—that Michael 
Cerularius introduced the whole issue to arouse popular support 
for his own schemes—we must at least acknowledge that the 
patriarch’s choice of an issue touched the spleens of many of 
his contemporaries. Though today the problem of the bread of 
the Eucharist might seem at most an indifferent question of 
liturgical custom and of humanly established ecclesiastical discipline, 
for the medieval Byzantines “the whole question of true piety 
was involved,” and hence no mere human ordinance could license 
the use of azymes.^® Two questions arise: Why was the problem 
of azymes once such a lively theological issue? Why is that issue 
now so dead? 


Consubstantial and supersubstantial 

Today our natural tendency in investigating a problem like 
that of the eucharistic bread would be to search out the origins 
of the use of azymes in the Eucharist.^® However, Byzantine 


qui fuerunt inde ab ex. saec, IX usque ad finem saec. XIU Vitae 
[Leipzig, 1862] I, 161). This Vita, traditionally ascribed to Wibert of 
Toul, more recently has been attributed to Humbert; cf. Mayne, op. cit. 142. 

Odo of Deuil, De profectione Ludovici VII in orientem, ed. V. G. 
Berry (New York, 1948) 54-57. 

^“Indicative of the Byzantine attitude is a conversation during the 
union negotiations at Nymphaeum (1234): A Greek archbishop declares, 
“You ask if the Body of Christ can be effected in azymes, and we answer 
that it is impossible.” A Latin, desiring to know his position more fully, 
asks, “As for what you said—that it is impossible—is it de jure impossible 
or absolutely impossible?” And the Greek replies that it is absolutely im¬ 
possible. In Mansi 23:298. 

^®Such an approach is followed by J. Parisot, “Azyme,” Dictionnaire 
de Theologie Catholique I (Paris, 1903) 2653-2664, who provides a con¬ 
venient account of the matter. A more polemical stance is taken 
by R. M. Woolley. The Bread of the Eucharist (London, 1913). 
To summarize: the primitive Church seems to have been indifferent to 
what bread was employed in the Eucharist, but within the Empire at 
least, the use of leavened bread gradually came to predominate, with even 
the Armenians employing leavened bread until about the 6th century. 
The origin of the use of azymes in the West is clouded in obscurity. 
Cyprian, Ambrose, and Gregory the Great possibly refer to the use of 
azymes, but their statements, made only in passing, cannot be construed 
as definitive proofs. The first uncontestable references to the Western use 
of azymes occur only in Bede, Rabanus Maurus, and Paschasius Radbertus. 
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polemicists of the 11th and 12th centuries show no such tendency. 
Most of their arguments against unleavened bread draw rafter 
from those two great medieval arsenals, etymology and symbolism. 

The general pattern of the etymological arguments can be set 
forth succinctly: “According to all the Gospel accounts of the 
Last Supper, Jesus took dxpxoc;. But dpxoq is derived from atpco 
and ^Tialpco and (pepco ivX xd dvco—to elevate and raise up and 
carry to the heights.” Therefore the bread employed must have 
been leavened.*® Now modem lexicons know no such etymol¬ 
ogy. However, a late 10th century Byzantine lexicon gives 
a very similar derivation: xoG aipco, xoG crqpaivovxoq x6 (pepco.** 

Other arguments, derived from philology rather than from 
etymology, also occur constantly: “In Scripture the word dpxoc;, 
when used without a modifier like d^upoc;, always refers to perfect 
leavened bread, just as the word dvOpcoTioc;, when used without a 
modifier like 0vr]x6c;, always refers to a living man”;** and “The 
Fathers often use xd d^upa as a substantive in explicit contrast to 
dpxoc;.”^® While all these arguments obviously made little impact 
on the Latins, to Byzantine Greeks they must have appeared 
conclusive. 

More involved, but also more suggestive, are arguments which 
for lack of a better word may be called symbolic. Now the Latins, 
when they bothered at all with such arguments, claimed that their 
use of azymes was justified on the grounds that Christ’s Incarnation 
was free from the corruption of original sin, ie, from the leaven 


The use of the azymes possibly is due to physical necessity: The 
usual practice of the time of reserving the consecrated bread in the 
wine would demand the use of unleavened bread in order to avoid unfor¬ 
tunate chemical reactions. However, Humbert’s criticism of the Greek 
practice of reservation {Responsio adversus Nicetae Pectorati, Will, 146) 
would suggest that in his day reservation of the sacrament was not 
practiced in Rome. A more likely solution is that azymes were introduced 
to heighten the air of sanctity surrounding the Eucharist and to separate 
the bread of the Eucharist from ordinary breads. 

*®Thus Leo of Achrid, Ep. ad loannem Tranensem, Will, 57, and 
virtually all subsequent Byzantine polemicists. 

^^Etymologicum Gudianum I (ed. Aloysius de Stefani, Leipzig, 1909) 
209. On the Etymologicum see K. Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzan- 
tinischen Literatur (2nd edit. Munich, 1897) 574. 

**Thus Leo of Preslav, De azymiSy ed. A. Pavlov, Kritischeskie opyti 
po istorii drevneishei greko-russkoi polemiki protiv Latinjam (St. Petersburg, 
1878) 120. 

*®Euthymius Zigabenus, Panoplia dogmatica, PG 130:1180. Zigabenus 
quotes Chrysostom: ^K8i x6 ypdppa, S6e x6 irvEupa. ^k£i f\ Ki6cox6c, 
S58 f| nap0£voq, ^kei pd66o<; ’Aapcbv, <bbE 6 Zxaupoc. ^kei xd 
d^upa, S5£ 6 dpxoq.—a passage frequently employed against the Latins. 
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of malice and wickedness." And as proof for their equation of 
leaven with sin they cited Matt. 16:6, “Beware the leaven of the 
Pharisees and of the Sadducees,” and, more persistently, I Cor. 
5:6-8: 


Know ye not that a little leaven leaveneth the whole lump? 

Purge out therefore the old leaven, that ye may be a new 
lump, as ye are unleavened. For even Christ our passover 
is sacrificed for us. Therefore let us keep the feast, not with 
old leaven, neither with the leaven of malice and wicked¬ 
ness; but with the unleavened (bread) of sincerity and truth. 

Here a problem in translation arises. The Greek^ text reads: 
oOk oiSaTE 6 x 1 piKpdc ^upr] 6 Xov t 6 cp6pa^a The Latin 

text, however, reads: Nescitis quia modicum fermentum totam 
massam corrumpit? The Latins consequently saw this reference 
to leaven in a very bad light. But the Greeks, a bit too ingeniously 
perhaps, occasionally extract from this same verse a very opposite 
meaning: that we should be leavened by the new leaven which is 
Christ.*^ 

The Greeks too draw some of their symbolic arguments from 
biblical texts which happen to mention leaven, eg. Matt. 13:33, 
“The Kingdom of God is like unto leaven... However, most 
of their arguments are directed to demonstrating the heretical 
implication of the opponent’s position—the standard procedure in 
all polemical literature. Thus, “To employ bread without leaven 
is to imply that Christ was without a human soul and thus to 
fall into the heresy of Apollinaris”;®^ or, “To employ bread 
without leaven is to deny that Christ was God as well as man, 
and thus to fall into the heresy of Nestorius”;^® or, “To employ 
bread without leaven as a sign of divine purity is to deny the 
reality of the Incarnation, and thus to fall into the heresies of 
Manes, Valentinus, Apollinaris, Paul of Samosata, Eutyches, 
Dioscorus, Severus, Sergius, and Pyrrhus.”*® 

Such arguments tended to proliferate in the course of debate, 
tending more toward ingenuity than edification. But one underlying 


*^Thus Humbert, Dialogus, Will, 107-108. This too becomes a com¬ 
monplace in later encounters. 

*®Theorianos, Disputationes cum Armeniorum Catholico, PG 133:259. 

“Leo of Achrid, Ep, ad loannem Tranensem, Will, 57. 

*^Nicetas Stethatos, Contra Latinos et Armenios, ed. J. Hergenrother, 
Photius, Patriarch von Constantinopel: Sein Leben, seine Schriften und das 
griechische Schisma III (Regensburg, 1869) 155. 

®®Leo of Preslav, De azymis, ed. Pavlov, op, cit, 127. 

“John II of Kiev, Ep, ad Clementem [anti-] Papam, ed. Pavlov, op, 
cit, 181. 
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presupposition remains constant: the use of leavened bread in the 
Eucharist is a necessary guarantee for orthodox Christology. There 
were at the time good reasons for this presupposition. Byzantine 
readers of Epiphanius would have known that in ancient times the 
Ebionites had combined a woefully inadequate Christology with 
the use of water and unleavened bread in a simulacrum of the 
Eucharist.®® Closer at hand, still very much alive and active in 
Asia Minor and Bulgaria, were PauHcians, Bogomils, and diverse 
other Manichaean sects, who coupled docetism with a denial of 
the real presence of Christ in the Eucharist, calling the bread of 
the Eucharist the Lord’s Prayer and the cup of the Eucharist the 
New Testament.®^ More importantly, the neighboring Armenians 
were Monophysites and employed unleavened bread in the Eucharist 
as an expression of one divine nature in Christ.®* Given such 
groups, the Byzantines not unnaturally viewed Latin use of azymes 
as an indication of some underlying Christological heresy. 

This Byzantine concern for the relation between Christology 
and the elements of the Eucharist in part explains the frequent 
use of Christological terminology in polemical tracts against the 
azymites, whether Latin or Armenian. Indeed, these many tracts 
are a sequel of sorts to the Christological debates of the 5th and 
6th centuries and the anti-Iconoclast literature of the 8th and 
9th centuries. The Byzantine position is put most succinctly by 
Nicetas Stethatos, whose arguments occur both in his 1054 debate 
with Cardinal Humbert and in his anti-Armenian tracts.®® He 
writes: 

Those who still partake of the azymes are under the shadow 
of the Law and eat of the table of the Jews, not of the 
reasonable and living table of God nor of the bread which 
is both supersubstantial and consubstantial to us men who 
have believed. For we have been taught to ask for super- 
substantial bread from on high. For what is supersub¬ 
stantial if not that which is consubstantial to us? But 


®®Epiphanius, Panarion, 30.16; PG 41:432. 

®^Thus Zigabenus, Panoplia, PG 130:1314; c/. Martin Jugie, Theologia 
dogmatica christianorum orientalium ab Ecclesia catholica dissidentium III 
(Paris, 1930) 184-185. 

®*Zigabenus, PanopUa, PG 130:1175, reports on the Armenians* eucharistic 
symbolism. For the origins of Armenian use of azymes see Leib, “Deux 
in6dits ... ,*’ 143. 

®®The chronology of Stethatos* works has yet to be determined. 
Stethatos* latest editor, J. Darrouzes, suggests that his anti-Armenian works 
preceded his anti-Latin tracts of 1054. (Nicetas Stethatos, Opuscules et 
lettres, Paris, 1961, 11-12). No definitive answer to this problem is pos¬ 
sible until a Moscow MS, containing four unpublished anti-Armenian 
tracts of Stethatos, is examined closely. 
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the bread which is consubstantial to us is nothing other 
than the Body of Christ, who was born consubstantial to 
us according to his humanity. But if our lump’s nature 
(which the Word assumed) is living [or possesses a soul], 
you, by partaking of the azymes, do not eat bread which 
is supersubstantial and consubstantial to us. For indeed the 
azymes plainly are lifeless [or without a soul], as the very 
nature of things even more plainly teaches.®^ 

Stethatos’ argument is not without certain logical defects: that 
unleavened bread is any more lifeless than leavened is by no means 
self-evident.*® But the thrust of his argument is obvious. That 
supersubstantial bread which we request in the Lord’s Prayer and 
of which we partake in the Eucharist is also consubstantial to us.** 

Behind Stethatos’ argument lies the Greek Fathers’ emphasis 
on salvation as deification. “God became man so that man might 
become divine.”*^ But if the whole man is to be divinized, Christ 
must have been fully consubstantial to man, in body, mind, and 
soul. By extension, Christ in the Eucharist must be fully consub¬ 
stantial to man if the whole man is to participate in this divinity. 
Stethatos’ conclusion—that the bread of the Eucharist therefore 
must be leavened—may seem the product of an overly systematic 
and literal mind; but his position on the Eucharist faithfully 
reflects the central concern of Byzantine liturgical theology. 
Stethatos would be in perfect accord with Nicholas Cabasilas’ classic 
statement on the subject: 


^^Dialexis et antidialoguSy ed. Humbert und Kerullarios, II, 322-323: 
ol tc5v d^6pcov £ti petexovtec; utt 6 Tfjv oKidv toG v6ijiou eloI Kal 
Tpd-iTE^av ’Iou6a[cov ^oGiouoiv, oOxl 6e XoyiKfjv Kal ^cooav 0£oG 
Kal T^ptv TOiq TTEULOTEUKoaLV dvOpcoTOic; d7tlOUOl6v T£ Kal 6[JIOOUOIOV, 
KaGojc; dvcoGsv ^^aixsiaGai tov dTrioGaiov dSibdxGTnisv dpxov. ti ydp 
doTiv 6 dTcioGaioc, si pf|, oti djjiooGaioc;; ^TEpoq be ouGeIc; ^otiv 
fmLv 6poo6oio<; dpToq, dXX’ t6 ocopa XpioxoG, dx; 6^oouotou ysyo- 
v6to<; i^iiTv Kara Tiqv odpKa xfjq auxoG dvGpcoTKSxrixoq. el bk eV»]iux6q 
daxiv f| oGola xoG i^pExepou (l)upd(iaxo<;, f^v 6 Aoyoc; fjpTidaxsxo, dpa 
oG x6v ^ipTv ^TciouGiov Kal 6t>too6oiov dpxov ^oGlexe d^ujicov pexs- 
Xovxec;. xd ydp d^^upa 8r|Xov6xi Kal dipuxa, dx; Kal auxf] xqv 
•irpaytxdxcov <j)6aiq ^K5ir]X6xepov iK5i6doK£i. 

“Stethatos* position probably is based on one of the treatises on the 
virtues of plants of which the Middle Ages was so fond, but I have 
been unable to find his source. On the subject see Krumbacher, op. cit. 
632-34. 

“I have rendered Stethatos’ ^7rio6oio<; as “supersubstantial” for he 
clearly is referring to the dinoGoiov dpxov of the Lord’s Prayer, which 
the Greek patristic tradition generally interpreted as supersubstantial. C/. 
J. Quasten, Patrology (Utrecht/Antwerp, 1966) III, 409. 

Athanasius, On the Incarnation, ed. E. Hardy, Christology of the 
Later Fathers (Philadelphia, 1954) 107. 
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For [our Lord] not only assumed a body but also soul, 
mind, will, and all that is appropriate to human nature, in 
order to be able to unite Himself to our whole being.... For 
as God, he descends to the earth and raises us up from 
here below. He makes himself man and makes man divine. 

He who has vanquished sin in one body and one soul frees 
human nature entirely from blame and releases every man 
from his sins and unites him to God.... For as it was 
impossible for us to raise ourselves to Him in order to 
participate in the things which are His, He descended to 
us to share in the things which are ours. And so precisely 
does He conform to the things which He assumed that, in 
giving those things to us which He has received from us. 

He gives Himself to us. Partaking of the body and blood 
of His humanity, we receive God Himself in our souls—the 
body and blood of God and the soul, mind, and will of 
God—no less than His humanity.®* 

Stethatos’ view of the Eucharist—and the theological tradition 
which produced it—left Cardinal Humbert completely unmoved, 
and he quickly rejected Stethatos’ argument as a piece of futile 
sophistry: 

As for what you also said—that the consubstantial and the 
supersubstantial are the same—it is altogether worthless. For 
although the Lord Jesus is consubstantial to us in humanity, 
in divinity—in which he is consubstantial to the Father—he 
is supersubstantial to us. Thus, although the breads of a human 
table are consubstantial to themselves, the bread of the 
divine table is supersubstantial to them.®® 

Here, as in his altercation with Berengar, Humbert wishes to stress 
the substantial conversion of the elements of die Eucharist. For 
him, a signum which was not also essentialiter res in no way 
would be a sacrament.'^® Hence he feels compelled to deny 
Stethatos’ claim that the consecrated elements of the Eucharist 
remain consubstantial to ordinary human breads. Such talk, Humbert 


®*Nicholas Cabasilas, De vita in Christo, iv. PG 150:592-593. 

^^Responsio, Will, 137-138: ‘Ttaque quod dixisti consubstantialem et 
supersubstantialem idem esse, omnino est futile. Quia Dominus Jesus, 
quamvis nobis humanitate sit consubstantialis, divinitate tamen, qua sit 
Patri consubstantialis, est nobis supersubstantialis, sic et humanae mensae 
panes, licet sint consubstantialis sibi, mensae tamen divinae panis super¬ 
substantialis est eis.” Humbert appears not to have noticed Stethatos’ 
reference to the Lord’s Prayer—not unnaturally since Jerome’s translation 
reads “panem nostrum quotidianum da nobis hodie.. 

^®On Humbert’s eucharistic thought see Ovidio Capitani, “Studi per 
Berengario di Tours,” Bulletino dell* Istituto Storico Italiano 69 (Rome, 
1957), 154ff. 
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would maintain, comes dangerously close to Berengar’s contention 
that the bread of the Eucharist is merely a figura of the Body 
of Christ. Like an anonymous Roman deacon at the anti-Berengarian 
Synod of Vercelli (1050), Humbert would ask, ‘‘If hitherto we 
hold only the figure, when will we have the thing itself?”^^ 

Humbert need not have been so concerned for Byzantine 
orthodoxy at this point. More than 300 years earlier, during the 
Iconoclastic controversy, a position similar to that of Berengar 
had appeared in Byzantium; and to it John of Damascus had 
replied: “The bread and the wine are not merely figures (dvriToua) 
of the body and blood of Christ (God forbid!) but the deified 
body of the Lord itself; for the Lord has said, ‘This is My body,’ 
not this is a figure of My body... From that time on, the 
Byzantines seem to have had few doubts concerning the substantial 
presence of Christ in the Eucharist. Thus, in the most important 
Eucharistic controversy to arise in Byzantium itself after Iconoclasm, 
debate concerns not the true presence of the Body of Christ but 
rather the incorruptibility of this Body.^® 

Humbert, of course, was not convinced that the Byzantines 
believed this strongly in the substantial presence of Christ in the 
Eucharist. To him, Stethatos’ position—that the eucharistic Body 
of Christ remains consubstantial with ordinary bread—implied that 
in the Eucharist there was no ontological change in the elements 
at all. As for Stethatos’ talk of simultaneous consubstantiality and 
supersubstantiality—utter nonsense! Humbert, like Western theo¬ 
logians from at least the 9th century onward, sees the relation 
between bread and the Body of Christ as the central problem in 
eucharistic theology. How can mere bread become Christ our 
Saviour? For the Greeks this was not such a great problem, because 
bread always was considered as at least potentially and metaphor¬ 
ically human flesh. As one Byzantine lexicon states: “Bread signifies 
both the bread which is eaten and the body.”^ With this under¬ 
standing of the intimate connection between bread and flesh, John 
of Damascus can write: 

Just as in nature the bread by eating and the wine and the 

water by drinking are changed into the body and blood 


^^Quoted by A. J. MacDonald, Berengar and the Reform of Sacramental 
Doctrine (London, 1930) 81. 

**John of Damascus, Exposition of the Orthodox Faith, trans. Salmond, 
Select Library of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, second series, vol. 9, 
83. On the Iconoclasts’ position toward the Eucharist see Jugie, Theologia 
Dogmatica III, 183. 

^®On this debate, initiated by Michael Glykas, see Jugie, Theologia 
Dogmatica III, 321-29, and Hans Georg Beck, Kirche und Theologische 
Literatur im Byzantinischen Reich (Munich, 1959) 654ff. 

^Etymologicum Gudianum I (ed. Stefani) 209. 
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of the eater and drinker, and do not become a different 
body from the former one, so the bread of the table and 
the wine and the water are supernaturally changed by the 
invocation of the Holy Spirit into the body and blood 
of Christ, and are not two but one and the same.'^ 

In approaching the Eucharist, the Byzantines began not with 
bread qua bread but with bread qua man. Consequently Humbert’s 
central concern—that the substance of lowly bread in some way 
be effaced and replaced by the Body of Christ—remained alien 
to them. More important was the soteriological question of how 
man became divine. For Byzantines like Nicetas Stethatos, the 
answer was clear: by participation in Christ, who in the Eucharist 
as in his earthly life remains both consubstantial and supersubstantial 
to man. 

To be sure, the Latins, unlike the Armenians, maintained the 
letter of Christological orthodoxy; and in charging Humbert with 
heresy on this point, Stethatos may have been more zealous than 
wise. Nevertheless, in his approach to the Eucharist, Humbert 
does demonstrate very little awareness of the implications of 
orthodox Christology. Like the Latin tradition generally, Humbert 
would emphasize the sacrificial rather than the participatory 
character of the Eucharist."*® Christ, the perfect Victim, free from 
sin (and from leaven), offers himself on Calvary (and in the 
Eucharist) as a sacrifice for sin. There remains little room for 
the idea of life-giving and deifying participation in a Christ who 
is at once consubstantial and supersubstantial to us. 


Shadow and Reality 

A further charge continually leveled by the Greeks against 
the Latins is one of Judaizing. Leo of Achrid, whose letter of 
1053 sparked the entire controversy, finds the Latins’ use of 
azymes and their practice of fasting on Saturdays above all a 
reversion to the Jewish Law: ‘Tor to observe azymes and sabbaths 
was ordered by Moses. But truly our Passover is Christ,”*^ who, 
in giving to the disciples his blood of the new covenant, clearly 
wished to show that “those things which were of the old covenant 
had ceased and passed away.”^* “Moses ordered and legislated 
that the miserable Jews eat [azymes] once a year with fasting 


*®John of Damascus, op. cit, 83. 

^®On this distinction in an earlier period cf. Gregory Dix, The Shape 
of the Liturgy (London, 1945) 154ff. 

^^Ep. ad loannem Tranensem, Will, 56. 

^Ibid. 57. 
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and bitter herbs, saying that they were a symbol of evil passions 
and tribulation_But our passover is completely joy and happi¬ 

ness, raising us from earth to heaven through joy... The 
observance of azymes and sabbaths, legislated long ago, is abolished 
and brought to an end through the Gospel. Did not Christ himself 
heal the paralytic on the Sabbath and permit his disciples to pluck 
grain on the Sabbath, thus announcing an end to the servitude of 
the Law?^® Therefore observation of the Mosaic Law and its 
ordinances should be left to the Jews, who remain under the 
shadow, ignorant of the light of Christ.*^ 

Here, as in the arguments from Christology, Byzantine charges 
are in part the result of the Armenian situation. The Armenians 
did maintain certain customs which seemed to the Byzantines a 
little too Old Testamental—restriction of the priesthood to those 
of priestly descent, for example, and the boiling of joints of meat 
in the sanctuary for distribution to the priests—and in the largely 
Greek Synod in Trullo (692) these customs had been explicitly 
condemned.^ The Armenian (and Latin) use of unleavened bread 
in the Eucharist appeared to fall in the same category, for the 
Synod in Trullo also had declared: “Let no man eat the unleavened 
bread of the Jews, nor have any familiar intercourse with them, 
nor summon them in illness, nor receive medicines from them.”^® 
In addition, Byzantine sensitivity to Judaizing tendencies 
probably was intensified by Byzantium’s long tradition of animosity 
toward the Jews. In the relatively urban civilization of the Greek 
East, a substantial Jewish minority made its presence felt both in 
the market place and in the realm of religious observances. Hence 
Christian prelates from at least the time of John Chrysostom 
zealously tried to restrain their flocks from Jewish practices.*^ 
To such prelates, the Jewish practice par excellence was the use 
of unleavened bread. Thus, a 10th century Byzantine formula for 
the renunciation of Judaism places the use of azymes second in 
a long list of practices to be abjured,®* It is perhaps significant 
that Nicetas Stethatos—that prominent opponent of both Latins 
and Armenians—also wrote a tract against the Jews.*® 

However, the charge of Judaizing raised against the Latins 


57. 

58. 

^^Ibid, 60. 

®*Synod in Trullo, canons 33 and 99. 

canon 11, trans. Percival, Select Library of Nicene and Post- 
Nicene Fathers^ second series, vol. 14, 370. 

®^On Byzantine anti-Jewish literature see Beck, op. cit. 333ff. 

Cumont, “Une formule grecque de renonciation au judaisme,” 
Wiener Studien 24 (1902) 462-472. 

^^Contra Judaeos, ed. Darrouz^s, op. cit. 412-443. 
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suggests a deeper problem, one which cannot be solved simply by 
referring to the contemporary Armenian and Jewish situation. 
Christianity always has been faced with the problem of defining 
its position vis-d-vis its Jewish matrix, of determining the relation¬ 
ship between the Law and the Gospel. The Byzantines were no 
exception. They took as their starting point certain commonplaces 
of the Christian tradition—distinctions between shadow and reality, 
figure and figured, imperfect and perfect—and subjected them to 
systematic exposition. The moral law, once engraved on tablets 
of stone, is perfected by the law of love, now engraved on the 
hearts of Christians. Similarly, circumcision, burnt offerings, and 
other aspects of the ceremonial law are perfected and replaced 
by the Christian rites (baptism, the Eucharist, etc,) which they 
foreshadowed.®’' Typical is a statement by Symeon of Thessalonika: 

Therefore it is not good to reject all the precepts given 
long ago by God; but it is necessary to examine and employ 
them spiritually and indeed to correct them for the better.... 

For in place of circumcision, baptism and the sanctified life 
in Christ is given to us; in place of unreasonable sacrifices, 
a reasonable and living sacrifice unstained with blood, 
the true body and blood of Christ through the bread and 
the cup. Honorable and pure marriage is given us, not 
polygamy and fornication. Moreover in place of widowhood, 
virginity is given—higher than marriage and equal in honor 
to the state of the angels. In the same way temperance in 
foods is given in place of intemperance; and fasting is given 
more loftily than in the Law, so that we are to abstain 
from meat in certain days and seasons. Therefore the Law 
by no means is to be neglected or cast off, but rather it 
is to be employed more loftily, divinely, and spiritually. 

For those things pertaining to the Law were shadows and 
symbolic figures, but our mysteries are the truth itself_** 

The shadows presented in the Old Testament, in the ceremonial 
as well as in the moral law, are completed and perfected in a 

most tangible way by the truth which came into the world with 

Jesus Christ. That perfect, leavened bread therefore must be 
employed instead of the lifeless azymes of the Old Covenant 
appears as a necessary and logical conclusion. 

Humbert, of course, accepted no such conclusion. Nor did 
he fully approve of the Byzantine approach to the Law, at least 
as it was employed by Leo of Achrid. In his initial attack, Leo 


”A visiting Nestorian physician, Ibn-Butlan, indicates that such views 
were emphasized in Constantinople in 1054. Georg Graf, “Die Eucha- 
ristielehre des Nestorianers AI-Muhtar Ibn Butlan,” Oriens Christianus 34 
(1937) 44-70, 175-191. 

“Dialogus contra haereses, PG 155:109-111. 
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had not made any explicit distinction between the Old Testament’s 
ceremonial law and its moral law; and Humbert was quick to 
attack Leo’s position as Manichaean or Marcionite. With hot 
indignation he exclaims : 

Look, so that it might be clear to you: you conceived 
a complaint and brought forth an iniquity; and, lying 
against the truth itself and against all of divine scripture, 
you barked that the very Son of God cursed the Law and 
the azymes which it had established. But O holy, good, 
and venerable Law, with all your commands and observances! 
Whoever has cursed, curses, or will curse you and what 
pertains to you, even if only a single iota, may he be 
accursed !*• 

Here Humbert’s accusations in part are the result of his own 
faulty translation of Leo’s letter. Leo had written: “Td hi d^upa 
oOte dvdpvTjOLV Kupiou .. . (hq pcooatKd vopo0£TT]|i£va 

Kal bid Tqq Kaivf]q bia0f|KT]q ... KaTapyriB^vta te koI TtauOdvTa.”®® 
But in his translation Humbert renders KaTapyTi0^vTa (abolished, 
made of none effect) as though it were KaTapr]0£VTa (cursed, 
maladicta) In addition, Humbert interprets Leo’s words as 
applying to the entire Law, not just to rd d^upa. But other 
aspects of Humbert’s response to Leo reveal not simply problems 
of translation but also a different approach to the problem of 
the Law. After this initial panegyric on the Law, Humbert settles 
down to what in effect is an exposition of II Cor. 3:6, “The letter 
killeth but the Spirit giveth life.” The moral commands of the 
Law are good, but their spirit must be fulfilled as well as their 
letter.®® Similarly the spirit of the ceremonial law, though not its 
letter, must be fulfilled.®® For carnal observances were enjoined 
by the Law in order to inculcate obedience and spiritual cleanliness. 
But with the coming of Christ, insistence on these external 
observances has come to an end, and we instead are to fulfill 
their spiritual meaning.®^ Like Paul, we do not have our own 
righteousness, “which is of the Law, but that which is through 
the faith of Christ, the righteousness which is of God by faifli,” 
(Phil. 3:9). Hence we are not to be judged “in meat, or in drink, 
or in respect of an holyday or of the new moon, or of the 
sabbath,” (Col. 2:16).®® But the Byzantines, with their insistence 


^^Dialogus, Will, 110-111. 

^Ep, ed loannem Tranensem, Will, 58. 

^^Ep. Leonis Achridani,, ,ab Humberto in Latinum sermonem translata, 
Will, 63. 

^^Dialogus, Will, 115. 

116. 

^Ibid. 116-117. 

^Ibid, 117. 
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on leavened bread, their preoccupation with proper Sabbath 
observance, and their condemnation of strangled meats, are guilty 
of placing the letter above the spirit. With their insistence on 
carnal observances, it is really the Byzantines who are Judaizing.®® 
Like the western tradition generally, Humbert would see the 
difference between the Old Covenant and tlic New Covenant 
principally in terms of a distinction between e'^ternal observances 
and the internal spirit, the law of works and the law of faith. 
Now one logical conclusion of this approach, though Humbert 
does not reach it, is that men of either covenant, through faith 
in Christ, are capable of fulfilling the spirit if not the letter of 
the Law—though, to be sure, this is much harder for the Old 
Testament worthies, since their faith is in a Christ yet to come 
rather than in a Christ who already has revealed himself.®^ A 
further conclusion—one which Humbert does reach—is that the 
details of external observance are relatively unimportant. Hence 
the Byzantines can keep their leavened bread, if only they stop 
condemning the Latin use of unleavened.®* 

The Byzantines would look askance at both of these conclusions. 
The external observances of the Law are only shadows of the 
truth. But the truth which they foreshadowed was not a disincar- 
nate spirit, but the Incarnate Christ and the equally tangible 
sacraments and observances which continue his presence within 
the Church. Thus the righteous of the Old Testament are saved 
not simply by a pan-covenantal faith in Christ but by the very 
person of Christ, who harrowed Hell to release them from the 
bonds of death.®® Similarly, Christians of the New Covenant are 
deified not simply by faith in Christ and in his perfect sacrifice, 
but by participation in the Incarnate Christ through the sacraments. 
The Byzantines were vividly aware that the reality of the Incarna¬ 
tion lay at the heart of the Christian faith; and they were swift 
to castigate anything—even indifference to liturgical matters—which 
seemed to question this reality. 


^mid. 119-120. 

*^C/. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica I-II, Q. 103, a. 2, c., trans. 
Fathers of the English Dominican Province, voL 6 (London, 1915) 229-230: 
“However, it was possible at the time of the Law, for the minds of the 
faithful, to be united by faith to Christ incarnate and crucified; so that 
they were justified by faith in Christ; of which faith the observance of 
these ceremonies was a sort of profession, inasmuch as they foreshadowed 
Christ.” 

®®Humbert, Dialogus, Will, 141. 

®®Thus Nicholas Cabasilas, De vita in Christo, 1, PG 150:508. 



The Undivided Body of Christ 


Byzantine emphasis on participation in the person of the 
Incarnate Christ is related closely to another question: Wherein 
lies the unity and authority of the Church? For Cardinal Humbert 
and later generations of western controversialists, the answer was 
close at hand: in the Pope, the successor of Peter, established 
by Christ himself as the rock on which the Church is built. Thus 
in Leo IX’s initial response to the Byzantine charges, probably 
penned by Humbert, there is no attempt to refute the Byzantine 
arguments directly. Instead, the standard Petrine passages from 
the New Testament are brought forward and bolstered by a 
lengthy account of the Donation of Constantine.’^® The East’s long 
history of heresies is recounted and contrasted to Rome’s unfailing 
orthodoxy.^^ After Jesus Christ the apostolic See of Rome is the 
head of all the churches of GodJ^ Consequently Rome must be 
the measure of orthodoxy and communion with her the test of 
orthodoxy.” 

The See of Peter is at once a visible source of authority and 
a visible sign of unity for the Church. Hence even Humbert 
can be fairly tolerant of divergent Eastern practices as long as 
the authority of Rome is not impugned. He even appears to have 
permitted the omission of filioque from the Creed if all other 
circumstances were favorable. At least Patriarch Peter of Antioch’s 
1052 systatic letter to Rome,” which omits filioque but in other 
respects is most deferential, passed through the papal chancery 
unchallenged. Later generations of Latin controversialists proved 
equally accommodating, at least when dealing with the Greeks’ 
use of leavened bread and with other such problems of ritual 
and symbolism. Anselm, for example, gives the standard Latin 
arguments for why azymes are preferable to leavened bread; but 
with a good deal of condescension, he grants the licitness of the 
Greek practice and the symbolism behind it.” Typical is the 
position expressed in a papal letter brought forward at the union 
negotiations of Nymphaeum (1234), in which the Greeks and 
the Latins are compared to John and Peter in their race to 
the sepulchre: 

The Greek, running to the faith with the younger disciple, 

was not ungrateful for the condescension by which God— 


^®Leo IX, Ep. ad Michaelem Constantinopolitanum I, Will, 68, 73-74. 
^Hbid. 70, 

71. 

77-78. 

^^Ed. Humbert und Kerullarios II, 416-75. 
azymo et fermentato, PL 158:541-542. 



compassionate toward human nature—willed to be passible. 
Therefore, electing to remember this daily, the Greek decided 
to offer the fermented sacrifice. The Latin, however, arrived 
with Peter, the elder disciple, at the monument of the letter, 
from which precedes the spiritual meaning. He entered first 
and beheld the linen winding sheet placed there, which had 
wrapped the holy body (which in turn signifies the Church) 
and also the cloth which had been over the head. Therefore 
he elected to celebrate the sacrament of the glorified body 
more wonderfully in the unleavened bread of sincerity.’® 

The Greeks at Nymphaeum expressed shock at this statement 
and exclaimed: “From these words it seems to us that the Lord 
Pope wishes to approve two traditions.”^^ For the Byzantines there 
could be only one tradition if the Church was truly one; and this 
one tradition was articulated by the Holy Spirit, speaking through 
the ecumenical councils and the canons approved by these councils, 
not by the Pope. Hence the Byzantines persistently invoke conciliar 
canons to support their charges against Latin practices. To be 
sure, not all the canons cited by the Byzantines were really 
appropriate. The canons of the Synod in Trullo and of Laodicea 
which condemned receiving unleavened bread from the Jews were 
not directly applicable to the problem of the bread of the Eucharist.” 
But on other problems the Byzantines could construct a good 
case: for example, the Latin practice of fasting on Saturdays 
directly contradicts the 66th Apostolic Canon and the 55th canon 
of the Synod in Trullo.” Unfortunately for the Byzantines, the 
Latin canonical tradition had incorporated neither of these canons.*® 
Other Latin practices, however, appeared to be contrary to 
canonical injunctions which both sides had accepted. Latin enforce¬ 
ment of clerical celibacy clearly contradicted the implications of 
a . long series of pronouncements going back to I Tim. 3:2, “A 
bishop then must be blameless, the husband of one wife... .”** 
And Latin use of strangled meats contradicted the decree of the 
apostolic council of Jerusalem, reported in Acts 15:29, “... abstain 


’«Mansi, 23:295. 

’®Synod in Trullo, canon 11; Council of Laodicaea, canon 38. 

Apostolic Canon 66: “If any of the clergy be found fasting on the 
Lord’s Day, or on the Sabbath... let him be deposed,” (trans, Percival, op. 
cit. 598). 

®®The Latin translation of Dionysius Exiguus included only the first 
50 of the Apostolic Canons. The Synod in Trullo was originally rejected 
in Rome and only gradually did six of its 102 canons enter Western 
canonical collections. 

*^The relevant canons are first pulled together in Stethatos’ Libellus, 
Will, 133, and are set forward more elaborately by John II of Kiev, Ep. 
ad Clementem [anti-] Papam, ed. Pavlov, op. cit. 169-186. 
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from meats offered to idols, and from blood, and from things 
strangled.... Humbert tried to refute such canonical objections 
either by verbal manipulations (in the case of clerical celibacy)®® 
or by appealing to the spirit in which the canon had been given 
(in the case of strangled meats).®^ Later generations employed 
an easier and sounder approach to such canonical problems. 
Gratian, for example, commenting on the fact that certain canons 
of Neocaesarea and Ancyra permitted clerical marriage, remarks: 

The position of the synods of Neocaesarea and Ancyra is 
understood as arising from time and place: from time, because 
celibacy of the ministers of the altar had not yet been in¬ 
troduced; from place, because both these synods are oriental, 
and the oriental church does not maintain a general vow 
of chastity.*® 

Canonical injunctions can vary with time and place. Hence 
even the canons approved by the ecumenical councils possess 
no absolute and universal authority. What, presumably, is necessary 
is reference to the See of Rome, the guarantor of orthodoxy. 

The Byzantines possessed a less flexible attitude toward the 
canons, particularly toward those backed by the authority of an 
ecumenical council, for they were inspired by the Holy Spirit 
himself. The letter of the canons might vary from age to age, if 
properly sanctioned by an ecumenical council at least. But varia¬ 
tions from place to place were impossible, though barbarian 
invasions or other such calamities might make strict application 
of the canons impossible. If the Church is one, the Byzantines 
would argue, surely its canons and above all its eucharistic 
practice should be one.*® 

Such appeals to the canons, presupposing the authority of the 
ecumenical councils to speak for the universal Church, frequently 
occur in Byzantine polemical tracts against the Latins. But for 
the Byzantines, the ecumenical council was less a principle than a 
sign of the unity and authority of the Church. The only real 
source of unity and authority lay in participation in the person 
of the Incarnate Christ, revealed once in history and still present 
in the Eucharist. For the Byzantines, the Church in a very real 
sense was the Body of Christ. The sincerity of Nicetas Stethatos 
and the other combatants of 1054 might be questioned when they 
impugn the orthodoxy of the Latins on the basis of I Cor. 10:17, 
“For we many are one bread, one body: for we are all partakers 


^^Responsio, Will, 148. 

^Dialogus, Will, 119ff. 

*®Dic. Grat. 4 post c. 13, D. 28. 
®®Thus John II of Kiev, op. cit. 
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of that one bread”;®^ but others express the same sentiments more 
earnestly and plaintively. For many Byzantines the Latins, by 
maintaining a different Eucharist, did not partake of the same 
Body of Christ and hence were not a part of the same Church. 
Thus the naive, but irenic Patriarch Symeon of Jerusalem writes: 

,.. from the first the Latins and we were in agreement on 
the faith in Christ and on all the orthodox dogmas. 

Therefore it is not right to suppose that we should have 
disagreed with respect to the most vital part of the faith, 
the unbloody sacrifice, and that the Latins should have offered 
azymes but we leavened bread. For according to the words 
of PauI-~“Christ is not divided’’ (I Cor. 1:13)—there was 
no disagreement. Away with the idea that the things per¬ 
taining to the sacrifice were performed one way by the 
Latins and another way by us!... For did not the Romans 
(/e. the Byzantines) and the Latins at that time often 

concelebrate at one altar?®* 

With such intimacy and such agreement in all things concerning 
the faith, Symeon goes on to argue, any difference of eucharistic 
bread clearly would have been impossible. But the use of leavened 
bread clearly is attested by the practice of all the most ancient 
churches of the East, And to consider the use of azymes or 
leavened bread a matter of indifference would be to fall into 

Nestorianism.*® 

For Symeon, as for many Byzantines, the Church is one 

because its Eucharist is one. Though the ecumenical councils and, 
indeed, the successors of Peter might be a sign of the unity of 
the Church, the reality of this unity is the undivided eucharistic 
Body of Christ. 


The death of the argument 

The greatest flaw in the Byzantine argument against azymes 
was immediately apparent to the Latins. The first round of 
Byzantine tracts against the Latin usage had neglected the problem 
of what kind of bread Christ used on the Maunday TTiursday 
when he instituted the Eucharist. Now the Gospel accounts suggest 
that the meal which Christ ate with his disciples was the Passover 
and that consequently unleavened bread was employed. The Latins 
immediately pointed out this fact and from then on Byzantine 


•^Stethatos, Libellus, Will, 130. 

•®De azymis contra Latinos, ed. Leib, “Deux inedits...224-245. On 
Symeon’s character, see Leib’s introduction, 188-189. 

**Ibid. 245. 
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polemicists were forced to address the question. Their positions 
are numerous and contradictory; 

1. Christ, on the established day (14 Nisan), according to 
the precept of the Law {ie. with azymes) ate a legal Passover after 
which he instituted the New Passover of the Eucharist in leavened 
bread.^" 

2. Christ ate the legal Passover on the day before the estab¬ 
lished day (zV. on 13 Nisan) with unleavened bread, after which 
he instituted the Eucharist with leavened bread.®" 

3. Christ did not eat the legal Passover, since according to 
John, Christ was crucified on 14 Nisan. Rather, before the first 
day of unleavened bread he instituted the Eucharist with leavened 
bread.®^ 

Yet further refinements and new positions developed in the 
course of centuries of debate,®^ This proliferation of arguments 
has, of course, been interpreted as a sign of the futility of the 
Byzantine position on azymes.®^ But the Byzantines viewed matters 
differently. For them, the question of the bread of the Last 
Supper was only of tangent!^ importance. Peter of Antioch, for 
example, adds his historical arguments as little more than an 
afterthought.Far more serious (and hence more consistent) were 
the arguments from symbolism. Typical is Euthymius Zigabenus, 
who argues that even if Christ did celebrate the Last Supper with 
azymes, he did so out of necessity, knowing that he was about 
to be betrayed. But the disciples, illumined by the Holy Spirit and 
freed from the Law by Christ’s Resurrection, rightly adopted the 
leavened bread of rejoicing.®® 

Just as Byzantine emphasis on the person of the Incarnate 
Christ left the Latins unmoved, so Latin emphasis on what Christ 
did left the Byzantines unmoved. The Byzantines were less inter¬ 
ested in the fact that Christ instituted the Eucharist than in the 
fact that Christ was the Eucharist. However, the Byzantines could 
not remain permanently oblivious to the demands of the historical. 
Latin arguments demanded a reply in their own terms. Perhaps 
the best of the replies elicited is Eustratios Argenti’s Treatise on 
the Azymes. Virtually ignoring the symbolic arguments of his 
predecessors, Argenti works diligently at harmonizing the Synoptics 
to John’s account of the Last Supper.®^ In addition, he rejects 


®®Leo of Achrid, Ep. ad loannem Tranensem, Will, 56-57. 
®‘Euthymius Zigabenus, Panoplia, PG 130:1181. 

®*Symeon of Jerusalem, op. cit. 226ff. 

®®Jugie, Theologia Dogmatica III, 232-241. 

^Ibid. 

^^Ep. ad Domenicum Gradensem, Will, 218. 

^^PanopUa, PG 130:1180-1181. 

®^Ware, op. cit. 114. 
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the earlier Byzantine view that the Latin use of azymes had been 
introduced by one Leucius, a disciple of Apollinarius.®® In its place 
he constructs a fairly plausible argument that azymes were first 
used in Rome sometime between the 9th and the 11th centuries.®® 

By modern standards Argenti’s conclusions may seem defective, 
but his methods mark an advance of sorts over his Byzantine 
predecessors. He at least tries to answer the historical arguments 
raised by the Latins. But at the same time, Argenti seems to have 
missed most of the theological issues raised by earlier generations. 
Latin emphasis on the historical prevails in his writings. While 
still rejecting the use of azymes, Argenti in effect has capitulated 
to Humbert. Polemics against the azymites may continue, but 
the theology of the prozymites has been quietly buried. 

In recent years the schism of 1054 rarely has been considered 
the result of genuine theological disagreement. Historians have 
chosen to emphasize the clash of two most unpleasant personalities, 
Humbert and Cerularius—and unpleasant they were. It is perhaps 
significant that neither Roman Catholicism nor Orthodoxy has 
canonized its respective protagonist. Modern ecumenists, on the 
other hand, have preferred to see no clash whatsoever, but simply 
a series of misunderstandings—and misunderstandings there were. 
The Latins of 1054 demonstrate little knowledge of the Greek 
language and of the Greek theological tradition; and the Greeks 
often seem too preoccupied with contemporary Armenian and 
Jewish polemics to evaluate properly the Latin position. 

Nevertheless several more purely theological issues lie hidden 
in the multitude of polemical tracts which surround the schism 
of 1054. Byzantine polemicists show an underlying concern for 
participation in the person of Jesus Christ, God and man, and an 
awareness of the Church as, in a very literal sense, the Body of 
Christ; and by emphasizing this intimate connection between 
Christology, ecclesiology, and the Eucharist, the Byzantines differ 
from their Latin contemporaries. To be sure, most of the differences 
are implied rather than expressly stated. John of Antioch’s 
judgment—that “the matter of azymes involves in summary form 
the whole question of true piety”—seems more the result of an 
immediate reflex action than of lenthy reflection. Like so many 
of his contemporaries, John of Antioch was deeply attached to 
the theological realities which he wished to defend: and as a 
result he often takes as self-evident propositions which his Latin 
opponents would seriously question. This failure to explore the 
seemingly self-evident was to prove unfortunate. Later generations 


®®On the Leucius legend see Leib, “Deux inedits...166. 
*®Ware, op. cit. 119, 
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of Orthodox controversialists, while rigorously castigating the 
azymites, at the same time seem to have lost sight of the deeper 
theological issues which their predecessors had instinctively 
defended. As so often happens in theolo^cal disputation, the 
letter ultimately has triumphed over the spirit. 
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Book Reviews 


Evans, David B. Leontius of Byzantium: An Origenist Christology, 

Dumbarton Oaks Studies 13, Washington, D.C., 1970 xii + 206 pp. 

$ 6 . 00 . 

In 553, the Fifth Ecumenical Council, called and high-handedly managed 
by Emperor Justinian, condemned the “Three Chapters,” i.e. three theologians 
of the fourth and fifth centuries whose views were irreconcilable with the 
christology of St. Cyril of Alexandria. The same council also endorsed a 
detailed condemnation of Origen, Evagrius and Didymus. The reasons which 
led to the latter condemnation were partially unveiled by the studies of 
Antoine Guillaumont on Evagrius, who, as Guillaumont has shown, believed 
that Jesus was not the eternal Logos, but rather a pre-existing “intellect” 
assuming a “fallen” state. The problem which remained unsolved is whether, 
in the sixth century, any sizable group of Christians maintained the 
heretical Origenistic christology of Evagrius, or whether Justinian and his 
council were making an exercise in theological “McCarthyism” and fought 
non-existing enemies. 

Evans’ book identifies one of the major leaders of “Evagrianism” in 
the time of Justinian: Leontius of Byzantium. Actually, the fact that 
Leontius belonged to the Origenists was already established by Marcel 
Richard, but no one so far had clarified the impact of Evagrian christology 
on the debates between Chalcedonians and Monophysites in the early years 
of Justinian’s reign, i.e. at a time when the emperor was making desperate 
attempts at reconciliation between the various Eastern Christian groups. 

LFntil now Leontius of Byzantium was mainly known for coining the 
formula lvu*iT6oTaTOV to designate the human nature of Christ “en- 
hypostasized” in the Logos. The formula was adopted by the author’s 
homonym, Leontius of Jerusalem, by Maximus the Confessor, and by John 
of Damascus. It was integrated by them into a Cyrillian view of Christ 
and thus entered standard Orthodox theological vocabulary. What Evans 
clearly shows is that Leontius himself used the formula in quite a different 
context: the Evagrian conception of Christ. 

The proof is made essentially through an analysis of the first book of 
the Contra Nestorianos et Eutychianos by Leontius, a text written in the 
deliberately cryptic style customary to the Origenists and especially to 
Evagrius, and through a careful comparison of Leontius’ thought with that 
of the Capita gnostica of Evagrius, recently uncovered by Guillaumont. 
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In addition, the Greek text of Leontius published by Mai and reprinted 
by Migne is corrected in at least one important instance on the evidence 
of the manuscript tradition. 

The identification of Leontius as an Evagrian Origenist leads to a 
reconstruction of his life on the basis of other contemporary documents, 
especially the Life of Sabas by Cyril of Scythopolis. Condemned by his 
religious superior, St. Sabas of Palestine, Leontius, after Sabas* death 
in 532, actively participated in the christological debates which took place 
in Constantinople between 532 and 536. It seems likely that Justinian, in 
desperation of finding another solution to the Chalcedonian-Monophysite 
impasse, did consider for a time supporting the Origenist solution to the 
christological problem. His violent reaction against Origenism after 544, 
when he discovered how revolutionary Evagrian thought really was, is 
understandable only if the temptation of following its categories had been 
a real one, at least for a time. 

In several important respects, Evans’ book on Leontius is an historical 
eye-opener on the theological situation in Eastern Christianity in the first 
part of the sixth century. Some details of his argument probably will be 
challenged, but the historian of Christian thought will be grateful to the 
author for unveiling another episode of the conflict, always recurring in 
the Byzantine East, between the static, hierarchical and immovable world¬ 
view of Platonism—which led, in the case of Origenists like Leontius, to 
fantastic aberrations in christology—and the concept of salvation endorsed 
by the Orthodox Church. The outcome of the episode and the council 
of 553*s confirmation of the christology of St. Cyril and condemnation 
of both the Origenists and the “Three Chapters”—i.e. of all those who 
conceived that the two natures of Christ were united not in the pre¬ 
existent Logos but through a tertium quid—is a major event in theology, 
an event which had an impact on all future developments of Christian 
thought both in the East and in the West. 

—John Meyendorff 


Lot-Borodine, Myrrha. La deification de Vhomme selon la doctrine des 
Peres grecs. Preface par le Cardinal Jean Danielou. Paris: Editions 
du Cerf, 1970. 290 pp. 

In the Twenties and Thirties, French intellectual circles had begun to 
discover the living tradition of Orthodoxy through Russian religious 
thought. No one doubted that Dostoevsky or Berdyaev were prophets of 
the modern age. Very few Westerners, however, were able to realize 
that beyond the peculiar fascination of the “Russian soul,” beyond 
German idealism and Hegel, a wider and more “catholic” religious tradi¬ 
tion remained to be discovered in the religious outlook of these men—a 
tradition which before Scholasticism and before the Reformation had held 
East and West in the unity of the One Christian faith. 

It so happened that a few articles, published by the Russian Orthodox 
wife of an agnostic French historian, uncovered the tradition of the 
Greek Fathers to a generation of Western theologians. This is what 
Cardinal Danielou recognized in his preface to this book: “The reading 
of these articles was for me decisive. They crystalized something I was 
looking for, a vision of man transfigured with divine energies” (p. 10). 
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In addition, the Greek text of Leontius published by Mai and reprinted 
by Migne is corrected in at least one important instance on the evidence 
of the manuscript tradition. 

The identification of Leontius as an Evagrian Origenist leads to a 
reconstruction of his life on the basis of other contemporary documents, 
especially the Life of Sabas by Cyril of Scythopolis. Condemned by his 
religious superior, St. Sabas of Palestine, Leontius, after Sabas* death 
in 532, actively participated in the christological debates which took place 
in Constantinople between 532 and 536. It seems likely that Justinian, in 
desperation of finding another solution to the Chalcedonian-Monophysite 
impasse, did consider for a time supporting the Origenist solution to the 
christological problem. His violent reaction against Origenism after 544, 
when he discovered how revolutionary Evagrian thought really was, is 
understandable only if the temptation of following its categories had been 
a real one, at least for a time. 

In several important respects, Evans’ book on Leontius is an historical 
eye-opener on the theological situation in Eastern Christianity in the first 
part of the sixth century. Some details of his argument probably will be 
challenged, but the historian of Christian thought will be grateful to the 
author for unveiling another episode of the conflict, always recurring in 
the Byzantine East, between the static, hierarchical and immovable world¬ 
view of Platonism—which led, in the case of Origenists like Leontius, to 
fantastic aberrations in christology—and the concept of salvation endorsed 
by the Orthodox Church. The outcome of the episode and the council 
of 553*s confirmation of the christology of St. Cyril and condemnation 
of both the Origenists and the “Three Chapters”—i.e. of all those who 
conceived that the two natures of Christ were united not in the pre¬ 
existent Logos but through a tertium quid—is a major event in theology, 
an event which had an impact on all future developments of Christian 
thought both in the East and in the West. 

—John Meyendorff 


Lot-Borodine, Myrrha. La deification de Vhomme selon la doctrine des 
Peres grecs. Preface par le Cardinal Jean Danielou. Paris: Editions 
du Cerf, 1970. 290 pp. 

In the Twenties and Thirties, French intellectual circles had begun to 
discover the living tradition of Orthodoxy through Russian religious 
thought. No one doubted that Dostoevsky or Berdyaev were prophets of 
the modern age. Very few Westerners, however, were able to realize 
that beyond the peculiar fascination of the “Russian soul,” beyond 
German idealism and Hegel, a wider and more “catholic” religious tradi¬ 
tion remained to be discovered in the religious outlook of these men—a 
tradition which before Scholasticism and before the Reformation had held 
East and West in the unity of the One Christian faith. 

It so happened that a few articles, published by the Russian Orthodox 
wife of an agnostic French historian, uncovered the tradition of the 
Greek Fathers to a generation of Western theologians. This is what 
Cardinal Danielou recognized in his preface to this book: “The reading 
of these articles was for me decisive. They crystalized something I was 
looking for, a vision of man transfigured with divine energies” (p. 10). 
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The articles were shown in the early Thirties to Danielou, then a 
young Jesuit interested in patristic studies, by either DeLubac or Von 
]3althasar. They were published in a scholarly French periodical {Revue 
de Vhistoire des religions, 1932-33) and were written in an “unusual style, 
full of Greek and Latin words, of sumptuous neologisms.** Later, M. 
Lot-Borodine published other essays in Dieu vivant and in Oecumenica. 
These three sets of articles are now reprinted in the volume under review 
and presented to the public by Cardinal Danielou, whose words of 
admiration for the author are coupled with reservations concerning her 
violent critique of the Scholastic West on the basis of her Orthodox 
convictions (p. 15). 

Even after what Vladimir Lossky, Georges Florovsky and so many 
others have done to popularize Orthodox patristic theology in the West, 
the articles of Myrrha Lot-Borodine, together with her other studies on 
Nicholas Cabasilas recently reprinted in Chevetogne, Belgium, remain 
perfectly “fresh** reading. I would particularly single out her article on 
grace and freedom (pp. 187-235), reprinted from Oecumenica 6 (1939). 

Let us hope that the spirit which presided over this reprinting will 
restore, in contemporary relations between Christian theologians, the kind 
of honesty and freshness which existed in some (unfortunately narrow) 
circles of France in the Thirties and continued for a time after the war. 
Those of us who knew the atmosphere of those years continue to have 
nostalgic feelings: How much more concrete hope for real theological 
dialogue and, therefore, real Christian unity they contained, when one 
compares them to the theological confusion, haste and irresponsibility 
which presides today over what is still called the “ecumenical movement”! 
Danielou is right when he considers that the studies of Myrrha Lot-Borodine 
are relevant in our age of “vacillating faith,” because they touch the 
“sovereign reality of the theandric mystery” (p. 17). 

—John Meyendorff 


Pannenberg, W., Dulles, A., S. J., Braaten, C. E. Spirit, Faith and 
Church. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1970. 123 pp. 

Sponsored by the Walter and Mary Tuohy Chair of Interreligious Studies 
at John Carroll University, the seminar on, “Spirit, Faith, Church,’* in 
January, 1969, brought together Father Avery Dulles and two prominent 
theologians of the Lutheran tradition. Each of the three speakers gave 
two lectures, and the whole is now published in the volume under review. 

“These lectures,” notes Fr. Edward P. Echlin of John Carroll in a 
brief foreword, “demonstrate that an historical view of doctrinal develop¬ 
ment, along with doctrinal ‘pruning* by all traditions, may lead to such 
convergence (within pluralism) that all Christians may again be one 
even in allegiance to a pastoral Petrine office” (pp. 10-11). By this 
remark, the editor reflects the view of at least some Roman Catholic 
ecumenists who accept the “pruning” of practically everything in Chris¬ 
tianity except Roman primacy (at least in a residual form). 

The three lecturers approach the problems of authority, truth and 
Christian unity from different angles. Fr. Dulles’ main emphasis is that 
Formgeschichte methods, which help to understand Scripture, should also 
be applied to dogmas defined by the Church magisterium, so that such 
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The articles were shown in the early Thirties to Danielou, then a 
young Jesuit interested in patristic studies, by either DeLubac or Von 
]3althasar. They were published in a scholarly French periodical {Revue 
de Vhistoire des religions, 1932-33) and were written in an “unusual style, 
full of Greek and Latin words, of sumptuous neologisms.** Later, M. 
Lot-Borodine published other essays in Dieu vivant and in Oecumenica. 
These three sets of articles are now reprinted in the volume under review 
and presented to the public by Cardinal Danielou, whose words of 
admiration for the author are coupled with reservations concerning her 
violent critique of the Scholastic West on the basis of her Orthodox 
convictions (p. 15). 

Even after what Vladimir Lossky, Georges Florovsky and so many 
others have done to popularize Orthodox patristic theology in the West, 
the articles of Myrrha Lot-Borodine, together with her other studies on 
Nicholas Cabasilas recently reprinted in Chevetogne, Belgium, remain 
perfectly “fresh** reading. I would particularly single out her article on 
grace and freedom (pp. 187-235), reprinted from Oecumenica 6 (1939). 

Let us hope that the spirit which presided over this reprinting will 
restore, in contemporary relations between Christian theologians, the kind 
of honesty and freshness which existed in some (unfortunately narrow) 
circles of France in the Thirties and continued for a time after the war. 
Those of us who knew the atmosphere of those years continue to have 
nostalgic feelings: How much more concrete hope for real theological 
dialogue and, therefore, real Christian unity they contained, when one 
compares them to the theological confusion, haste and irresponsibility 
which presides today over what is still called the “ecumenical movement”! 
Danielou is right when he considers that the studies of Myrrha Lot-Borodine 
are relevant in our age of “vacillating faith,” because they touch the 
“sovereign reality of the theandric mystery” (p. 17). 

—John Meyendorff 


Pannenberg, W., Dulles, A., S. J., Braaten, C. E. Spirit, Faith and 
Church. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1970. 123 pp. 

Sponsored by the Walter and Mary Tuohy Chair of Interreligious Studies 
at John Carroll University, the seminar on, “Spirit, Faith, Church,’* in 
January, 1969, brought together Father Avery Dulles and two prominent 
theologians of the Lutheran tradition. Each of the three speakers gave 
two lectures, and the whole is now published in the volume under review. 

“These lectures,” notes Fr. Edward P. Echlin of John Carroll in a 
brief foreword, “demonstrate that an historical view of doctrinal develop¬ 
ment, along with doctrinal ‘pruning* by all traditions, may lead to such 
convergence (within pluralism) that all Christians may again be one 
even in allegiance to a pastoral Petrine office” (pp. 10-11). By this 
remark, the editor reflects the view of at least some Roman Catholic 
ecumenists who accept the “pruning” of practically everything in Chris¬ 
tianity except Roman primacy (at least in a residual form). 

The three lecturers approach the problems of authority, truth and 
Christian unity from different angles. Fr. Dulles’ main emphasis is that 
Formgeschichte methods, which help to understand Scripture, should also 
be applied to dogmas defined by the Church magisterium, so that such 
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embarrassing pronouncements as the definition of papal infallibility or 
the Assumption of the Virgin may be explained in much the same 
manner as a biblical scholar explains the Genesis account of the universal 
flood, i.e. as an image which, in the historic past, was useful to express 
the biblical message, but which must be replaced now by new methods. 
The problem with such an approach is that it can be accepted only as 
part of an introduction to theological methodology, but it cannot be 
a substitute for it. “Pruning” is all right, but what remains? Can one 
also cut the trunk? How does one recognize the “biblical message”? Can 
the Church’s teaching ministry be performed with contradictory and 
inconsistent images? The basic problem of content and consistency in fact 
remains unsolved. 

Professor Braaten develops what has been the generally accepted 
Protestant approach to ecumenical problems in the last half-century. He 
is against big institutional schemes of union and in favor of tolerant 
pluralism: COCU, for him, is like “the remarriage of grandmother, one 
doesn’t expect much in the way of offspring” (p. 75). He envisages 
Christian unity as an organic development towards more uniform ecclesial 
structures, which could include the episcopate and the papacy—not as 
divine institutions, of course, but as common sense arrangements, useful 
for the Church’s progress. His position on this point coincides with that 
of the “broad” Anglicans. 

Wolfhart Pannenberg’s lectures deal, more directly, with the nature 

of Christianity. His conclusions concerning the future are based not on 
the negative concern for “pruning” the heritage of the past by means 

of historical criticism, but on an eschatological definition of the Church. 
It is because of the eschatological “not yet” that no institution or dogma 
can have absolute value. After giving an interesting definition of the 

“spirit” of man, as openness to the Transcendent and to the Kingdom of 
God, Pannenberg advocates the renewal of the existing Christian denomina¬ 
tions by means of a new trans-confessional “spiritual” union. The suggestion, 
of course, is not new, but Pannenberg’s analysis of eschatology (cf. also 
also his well-known book on Theology and the Kingdom of God) and his 
approach to the theology of the Spirit provide an interesting basis for 

discussion. In such a discussion the Orthodox theologian would, of course, 
consider Pannenberg’s eschatology much too futuristic and would argue 
that the fulness of the Kingdom, and therefore of the Truth, is a reality 
already accessible to human experience in the mysterion of the Church. 

A symptomatic fact: none of the three authors shows any awareness 
of the fact that the issues of knowledge, authority and experience, in 
their relation to Church life, have been debated between Christian East 
and Christian West over a millenium. They discuss these issues as if the 
Christian East simply did not exist. Even if ignorance of contemporary 
Orthodox literature on the subject is understandable, the absence of any 
significant concern for patristic thought is regrettable. It shows how the 
best among contemporary Western theologians are still limited to Western, 
post-Scholastic problematics, even when they pretend that their work is 
“permeated with an awareness of historicity” (p. 8). 

-^John Meyendorff 
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Stroyen, William B., Communist Russia and the Russian Orthodox Church: 

1943-1962, Washington: Catholic University Press, 1967. pp. 161. 

Father Stroyen, an Orthodox priest, chaplain and former dean of St. Tikhon’s 
Seminary, states that the central concern of his book is to examine the new 
relations between the Russian Orthodox Church and the Soviet Government 
brought about by the Nazi invasion on June 22, 1941. Obstacles which had 
previously prevented cooperative interaction were removed. The thaw was 
welcomed by both groups: the Soviet Government needed the support of the 
Church in the war effort, and the Church grasped at a new hope for survival 
following the horrors of the 1930’s. The basis of this new modus vivendi was 
a policy of toleration based on expediency, demanding in turn the cooperation 
of the Church with governmental policies and objectives. 

On September 4, 1943, Stalin and Molotov summoned Metropolitan 
Sergei, locum tenens of the Patriarchal Throne, Metropolitan Alexei (the 
present Patriarch) and Metropolitan Nikolai to a special meeting in the 
Kremlin. The Government conceded legal recognition to the Church and gave 
it the right to gather a Council (Sobor), elect a Patriarch, open theological 
schools and begin publication of a journal. The Church responded 
impressively: data indicate that by 1944 over 150 million rubles had been 
collected for the war effort through the channels of the Church. 

As the war approached its conclusion, the Government realized that the 
Church, in order to be useful in areas beyond the immediate war effort on the 
home front, should be organized in a more predictable and authoritarian 
manner. The Council (Sobor) of 1945 was summoned to deal with this 
problem. Father Stroyen explains the actions of this council in the context of 
the Soviet theory of Gesellschaften, which “is principally concerned about 
having the individual serve the means and ends of a given institution and is 
concerned with the production of goods or services that assist the institution 
in attaining its goals.” Gesellshaften demand a vertical chain of command, 
and this was introduced into the life of the Church by the Regulations of 1945 
which were established by the Council. Utilizing the hierarchical structure of 
the Church, these Regulations established a chain of command from the 
Government through the Patriarch and the rest of the Church hierarchy down 
to the laymen in the parish. The subtle principle of registration insures the 
submission of the Church at each hierarchical level to the proper civil 
authority. 

In the post-war era the role of the Moscow Patriarchate on the inter¬ 
national scene continually has expanded, while its influence and position within 
the Soviet Union itself have continually diminished. It was actually the 
Church’s awareness of the needs of the Government that brought it into 
foreign affairs; certain areas of international politics which are closed to the 
Soviet Government are open to the representatives of religion. 

The international role of the Moscow Patriarchate was continued by 
Patriarch Alexei, Metropolitan Nikolai and Metropolitan Nikodim during the 
period 1948-1961. Impressive research indicates the extent to which they, 
being faithful to the principle of cooperation, mirror the official policies of 
the Soviet Government during this period. A study of the activities of 
Patriarch Alexei and an analysis of a great number of articles in the Journal 
of the Moscow Patriarchate show that the Church’s stand in the “Defense 
of Peace” movement was probably the most important issue in this cooperative 
interaction. Father Stroyen believes that a “bridge” period is ending with the 
passing of Patriarch Alexei and predicts that the international activities of 
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the Moscow Patriarchate will continue to increase under the leadership of 
men who were raised under this “new regime.” 

During the same period the influence of the Church diminished on the 
national scene. The Church is pictured as “emerging in the areas of theological 
education, religious publications and anti-religious drives.” The programs of 
the inadequately staffed theological schools are designed to prepare ritualists, 
and the future priest studies no scientific or social subjects and is consequently 
unprepared to act positively within Soviet secular life. While the Communist 
party has gradually reopened a militant campaign of anti-religious propaganda, 
the Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate publishes news of the speeches and 
activities of patriotic churchmen. 

This diminishing domestic influence is reflected in the Regulations of 
1961, a group of “updating” changes in the Regulations of 1945. These new 
regulations seek to isolate the parish from the effective direction of the 
pastor. They also increase the number of permanent members of the Holy 
Synod who reside in Moscow and thereby place the Synod under the more 
immediate control of higher civil officials. The insecurity of the Church’s 
position brings Father Stroyen to conclude that “the future of the Orthodox 
Church depends upon its participation in the objectives of the Government 
and upon the courage of the people to express their need for religion.” 

In general. Father Stroyen’s book is absorbing and readable. Much 
research has gone into its writing, and it contains a tremendous amount of 
information, although at times this information is disjointed and unrelated 
to the central theme. The book presents excellent biographical sketches of 
Patriarch Alexei, Patriarch Sergei and Metropolitan Nikodim, and the section 
on Gesellschaften is a significant contribution to the literature in this field. 
The appendices, which contain English translations of the four major legal 
documents governing the relationship between the Russian Orthodox Church 
and the Soviet civil authority (the Laws of 1918, the Laws of 1929 and 1932, 
accompanied by their Instructions, the Regulations of 1945 and the Regulations 
of 1961) are extremely valuable to anyone interested in the position of the 
Russian Church in the Soviet Union today. 

•‘Paul Lazor 
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The Seminary 


ORDINATIONS 

Fleser, Richard (71) was ordained to the Diaconate by His Grace, 
Bishop Valerian at the Chapel of the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary in Grass Lake, Michigan, on May 31, 1970. 

Gharfeh, Samir (71) was ordained to the Diaconate by His Eminence, 
Metropolitan Philip at St. George Church in Worcester, Massachusetts, 
on June 14, 1970. 

Hamperzonian, Jerry (70) was ordained to the Diaconate by His Grace, 
Bishop Dimitri at St. Vladimir’s Seminary Chapel, Crestwood, New 
York, on June 15, 1970; to the Holy Priesthood by His Beatitude, 
Metropolitan Ireney, at Holy Protection Cathedral in New York City, 
on June 21, 1970. 

Homiak, Fr. Deacon David (*70) was ordained to the Holy Priesthood by 
His Grace, Bishop Theodosius, at St. Vladimir’s Seminary Chapel in 
Crestwood, New York, on May 28, 1970. 


COMMENCEMENT 1970 

The address at the graduation exercises on May 28, 1970 was given 
by His Eminence, The Most Reverend Vladimir, Archbishop of Tokyo 
and Metropolitan of the Orthodox Church of Japan on the subject of “The 
Orthodox Church in Japan.’* 

His Beatitude, Metropolitan Ireney, President, presented the Degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity to the following: 

Donald Augusta 

The Reverend Anthony Bassoline, cum laude 
Fajer Elus 

The Reverend Angelo Estrada-Rea 
The Reverend Gregory Hamperzonian 
John Harvey, cum laude 



The Reverend David Homiak 
Michael F. Lobo (’66) 

The Reverend Cyril Lukashonak 
Leonty Matsuda 
Alexander Padlo 

The Reverend Michael Psenechnuk 
The Reverend Paul Ziatyk (*64) 

The Degree of Master of Theology: to 

The Reverend George S. Afonsky 
Archimandrite Ioannis Michael Malloltris 

The Degree of Doctor of Divinity, honoris causa: to 
Sophie Koulomzin 

Also present at the commencement exercises were His Eminence, 
Metropolitan Philip, of the Antiochian Orthodox Archdiocese and His 
Grace, Bishop Theodosius, of Sitka and Alaska. 


Notes on Contributors 

John H. Erickson is a candidate for the Ph.D. degree in Religious Studies 
at Yale University. 

Fr. Paul Lazor is Lecturer in Liturgies at St. Vladimir’s. 

Fr. John Meyendorff is Professor of Patristics and Church History at 
St. Vladimir’s. 

Rev. John Rossner is Professor of the History of Western Religious Thought 
at Sir George Williams University, Montreal. 

Fr. Theodore Stylianopoulos is Assistant Professor of New Testament at 
Holy Cross Greek Orthodox Theological School, Brookline, Mass. 
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